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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


An Introduction to Pali Literature is designed to give, 
in a succinct form and in a popular style, an account of the 
Pali Literature in all its aspects. This literature represents 
the work of the Buddhist philosophers and litterateurs. The 
sublime ideas of the Dhammapada, the edifying stories of the 
Jataka and the sage precepts of the Theras and the Theris 
are all written in Pali. This monograph, the first of its kind, 
will lay bare to the reader the treasures of the Pali literature, 
and is expected to suit the general reader who has not time 
enough to study the voluminous histories of Pali literature, 
but nevertheless has an ardent desire to acquaint himself with 
the rich literature in Pali. 


PREFACE 


Of the Middle Indo-Aryan languages, Pali is the earliest 
The literature, written in this language, is also very old and 
extensive. It is necessary for one to be familiar with this 
literature in order to have an idea of the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Samgha, the three pillars on which Buddhism rests. In 
the strife-torn world of to-day the message of the Buddha 
can serve as a healing balm. The Pali literature is the 
repository of this message. In the busy life of the present 
age it is well-nigh impossible to perform the Brahmanical 
religious rites requiring not only a good deal of time but also 
a lot of money. This is why the thinkers are being gradually 
attracted towards the cardinal principles of Buddhism, 
viz. right thinking, right conduct, right speech and so on. 
Buddhism, born in India, spread to many other lands, 
particularly those in the Far East. The national religion 
of most of the Far Eastern countries is Buddhism. The 
study of Pali literature, besides inculcating high moral 
principles among the readers, will go a long way in fostering 
a sense of unity among the Indians on the one hand and 
the people of the countries, which adopted Buddhism, on the 
other. 

Viewed from other directions too, the study of Pali litera¬ 
ture is necessary. It is a mine of information about the social 
life, the ideas of various religious sects and the topography 
of ancient and medieval India. 

There are some works dealing with the history of Pali 
literature. Of such books, the best known are the History of 
Indian Literature (Vol. II) by Winternitz, the Pali Literature 
and Language by Geiger and A History of Pali Literature 
(Vols. I, II) by B. C. Law. These works are too learned and 
voluminous for the general reader. A work, dealing with the 
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history of Pali literature within a brief compass, is a deside¬ 
ratum. The author of the present brochure keenly, felt the 
need for such a work. He will consider his labour amply 
rewarded if this little book enables the reader to have an idea 
of the canonical and non-canonical Pali works within a short 
time, and introduces him to some of the sublime thoughts 
enshrined in this literature. 

In an appendix excerpts from some of the Pali works, with 
their corresponding English rendering, have been given in 
order to acquaint the general reader with the Pali language 
and literature. 

At the end of this book a glossary of some of the 
important Pali terms has been appended. 


Calcutta, 
1. 3. 64 


S. C. Banerji 
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PART I 


I 


BUDDHISM—ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy constitute the prin¬ 
cipal subject-matters dealt with in Pali literature. Therefore, 
it is necessary for us to know something about the life and 
personality of the Buddha as well as the religion introduced 
by him. 

The background of Buddhism 

Ever since the advent of the Aryans the Vedas had been 
regarded as authoritative in the cultured society of India. 
The Vedic religion had been practised by the Indian Aryans 
through centuries. They were life-loving people, and used to 
pray for a life-span of one hundred years. Polytheistic as they 
were, they fancied the Dawn, the Sun and such other objects 
of nature as gods and sang their glory. Agriculture was the 
principal means of their livelihood. So. they used to adore 
the rain-god. Their gods were divided into three classes- 
:elestial. atmospheric and terrestrial. They were believed 
to have anthropomorphic characteristics both physical and 
mental. The people imagined that the gods wielded powerful 
weapons in order to annihilate the mischievous demons. 
Besides the above gods, the abstract deities like Faith. 
Wrath etc. also belonged to their pantheon. It is note¬ 
worthy that, in the Vedas, we do not And any trace wbats- 
aever of idol-worship. 

From polytheism gradually grew what is called henothe- 
sm or the tendency of looking upon as supreme tht deity 
vhich is worshipped for the time being. This gave rise to a 
nonotheistic outlook which foreshadowed the later monism, 
rhe tenth and the last book (Mandala) of the Rgveda, 
br the Orst time, contains clear reference to the four castes 
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of which the Brahmanas appear to have formed the apex and 
the Sudras the base of the social ladder. Gradually the four 
castes came to constitute the structure on which rested the 
Aryan society. For the three upper classes were ordained the 
four stages of life, viz. the student-life ( Brahmacarya ), 
householdership ( Garhasthya ), forest-life (Vanafrastha) and 
renunciation {Samnyasa). 

The Vedic Aryans were inspired by the grandeur of the 
natural objects which were the chief gods of their pantheon. 
They eulogised the glory of their gods, and this was their 
principal religious practice. But, mere speculation about 
and prayers to them failed to satisfy their inner urge for 
religion. The result was that speculation yielded place 
to ritualism, contemplation was replaced by action. Vedic 
ritualism gradually grew in bulk resulting in the emergence 
of the sacerdotal class and the composition of elaborate prose 
works called Brahmanas which sought to lay down the 
minutiae of the Vedic sacrifice. The Brahmins as a class shot 
up to prominence with the prevalence of sacrifices for the per¬ 
formance of which they were looked upon as guides. Some of 
the sacrifices took a long time to perform, and the slaughter 
of animals came to form essential parts of certain rites. 

What originated as religion turned to be religiosity, and 
faced a grave, albeit natural, reaction. A class of people 
raised their voice of protest against these long, arduous, ex¬ 
pensive and sometimes cruel rites. It was at this juncture 
that the reactionaries found a deliverer. He was Gautama who, 
in course of time, attained enlightenment or Buddhahood and 
gave to the world his teachings of inestimable value. The 
Buddhist protestants made bold to deny the time-honoured 
Vedic authority, the established superiority of the Brahmins, 
the professed utility of sacrifices and the necessity of animal- 
sacrifice as conducive to merit. 

The date of Gautama cannot be determined with cer¬ 
tainty. He is, however, supposed to have been born around 
563 B.C. 
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Buddha and his religion 

Ever since the introduction of Buddhism the Buddhists 
had been adoring the three gems {raUta), viz. Buddha, Dham- 
ma (religion) and Saipgha (brotherhood of monks). These 
gems are briefly described below. 

Gautama was born in the forest of Lumbini on the border 
of Nepal. His father, Suddhodana, was a leader of the 
Sakyas and had his capital at Kapilavastu. Maya, his 
mother, died a few days after his birth and he was brought 
up by his mother’s sister. Mahapajapati Gotami. 

Gautama, the prince, passed his days in the midst of 
various enjoyments and became addicted to vices. He married 
Devadatta’s sister. YaSodhara (or, Gopa), and got a son who 
was named Rahula. 

Tradition has it that the sight of dancing girls, sleeping in 
an ugly manner, roused in Gautama aversion to worldly 
pleasures. This was followed by the sights of persons who 
were decrepit, diseased and dead, one after the other. Finally, 
at the sight of a recluse he resolved to renounce the world. 
At last, at the age of twenty-nine he on one night left home, 
and took to mendicancy. 

A long journey took him to Vaisall. There he lived 
for sometime as a pupil of one Arada Kalama. Kalama was 
a follower of the Sa&khya system of philosophy. This system 
having failed to satisfy the inlellectual curiosity of Gautama, 
he offered himself as a pupil of another preceptor called 
Rudraka Ramaputra who lived on the outskirts of Rajagrha. 
But, here also he did not obtain Nirvana, and his restless soul 
prompted him to leave the company of this preceptor too. 

Impelled by an indomitable spirit he. accompanied by five 
Ollier Brahmana ascetics, applied himself to very hard 
penance. One day, when he was on the point of collapsing, 
he look some food. This shooked the faith of his associates 
who left him. 
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Thereafter Gautama sank in deep meditation under a tree 
at a plaee called Urubilva. It is here that, as a result of 
difficult austerities, enlightenment dawned upon him ; he 
became the Buddha or the enlightened one. He desired to 
reveal the truth, thus realised by him, to his former teachers 
Kalama and Ramaputra. But, by that time, they were no 
more in the land of living. So, he repaired to R^ipattana or 
Saranatha where he gave his first sermon to the aforesaid five 
Brahmanas. Those Brahmanas were eventually converted to 
Buddhism. With them he went to Rajagrha in Magadha. 
There he attempted to establish his own doctrine after 
refuting the opposing doctrines of many a teacher and 
mendicants both Brahmins and non-Brahmins. He lived at 
Rajagrha for a pretty long time, and succeeded in securing 
a large number of converts. Of his followers here, the most 
prominent were Sariputta and Moggallana, The wealthy 
merchant. Anathapindika.and kings Bimbisara and Ajata^atru 
embraced Buddhism. Besides Rajagrha, Buddha tried to 
preach his doctrines at various places like Gaya, Nalanda 
and Pataliputra. 

Gautama then went to Kapilavastu where he converted his 
son Rahula, his aunt Gotami and many other people of the 
Sakya race. 

At this time Kosala (Savatthi) was a stronghold of the 
Brahmanical religion. There the Buddha’s follower, Anatha- 
pindika, purchased for his master the Vihara called Jetavana. 
Residing here for a long time the Buddha preached most of 
his sermons and framed the majority of the rules relating to 
Vinaya (discipline). At this place, king Pasenadi (=Prasc- 
najit) was attracted by his sermons. An influential lady 
named Vi^akha founded the Vihara called Puvvarama and 
dedicated herself to the welfare of the nuns. 

At Vai^ali, too, the Buddha spent some time. Here 
Ambapali. the noted courtesan, became a follower of the 
Buddha and gifted her mango-bower to the Sanigha. White 
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Jtayiug here the Buddha, even against his will, gave his 
assent, at the request of Ananda and Gotami, to the 
foundation of a convent for nuns. 

The people of the Malla race were hostile to the Buddha. 
In course *of time, however, many of them adopted 
Buddhism. 

The Buddha preached his doctrines also in the vicinity of 
fCau^ambi and Mathura. At last, he started for Pava. En 
route he stopped in the mango-grove of one Cunda. While 
resting there he was invited by Cunda to a feast. It is said 
that indigestion as a result of eating there cost the Buddha 
Ms life. The Mallas performed the last rites of the 
Buddha. His ashes were distributed among the kings of the 
places where the Buddha lived at different periods of time. 
Over portions of his ashes were built mounds {Stupas). 

The basic teaching of the Buddha is that human life is full 
□f misery. It is due to the succession of rebirths that 
beings have to suffer the torments of life. Nirvana consists 
in the suppression of desire, such suppression leading to the 
liberation from rebirths. The requisites for the attainment 
ot Nirvana are the improvement of one’s self and non-violence 
to all creatures; emancipation cannot be attained by the 
performance of sacrifices or the slaughter of animals in them. 

From the Sutta-pitaka we learn the principles contained in 
the Buddha’s teachings. It is, however, difficult to ascertain 
precisely what the Buddha intended to teach us ; this is 
because there have been additions to and alterations in 
the Suttapitaka through the ages. It is quite likely that 
the teachings of both the Buddha and his disciples have 
been incorporated in the text of this work. The 
quintessence of Buddhism, as found in the extant Sutta- 
pitaka, is as follows. 

The master repeatedly tried to impress upon his disciples 
that it was idle to speculate on the existence of the other 
world, the Supreme Being and the like. It is incumbent 
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to realise the four noble truths (ariyasacca) which are as 
follows: — 

(i) Dukkba—the mundane existence is full of misery. 

(ii) Samudaya—Desire or hankering, attachment etc. 

are the causes of birth in the world. 

(iii) Nirodha—avoidance of rebirth by the eradication of 

hankering and the like* 

(iv) Magga—the way to the suppression of hankering etc. 

The way, referred to above, is eightfold (atthahgika). 

The eight means are right speech, right action, right occupa¬ 
tion, right effort, right recollection, right meditation, right 
resolution and right view. Of these, the first three help in 
the control of conduct {slla), the next three in that of the 
mind {citta) and the last two in that of the intellect {panm). 
This eightfold path is called the middle path inasmuch as 
it seeks to steer clear of the two extremes, viz. the practice 
of hard penance and the unrestrained enjoyment of the 
luxuries of life. 

By intellectual discipline man can realise that there is no 
real existence of the phenomenal world. It is due to the lack 
of correct knowledge that he thinks it to be real. An ordinary 
man considers the wave to be separate from the ocean 
although the former has no existence independent of the 
latter. Similarly, due to the influence of Paticca-samuppada, 
the individuals appear to be distinct from one another. 
Without spiritual advancement the realisation of the truth 
is not possible. 

Nirvana, the destruction of desire which is the cause 
of rebirth, is described as free from decay, disease and 
death and as pure, peerless (anuttara) and without sorrow. It 
is also said to be the smmum bonum of human existence. 
The attainment of Nirvana breaks all earthly bonds, puts an 
end to the fruit of action, removes all desire and attachment 
and causes the mind to be immersed in bliss. 

Human beings arc made of five elements, viz, Rupa (form 
or body), Vedand (feeling of pleasure or pain or indifference 
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thereto). Safina (name) Sahkhara (tendeneies and propensities 
both physical and mental). Vihhana (consciousness). These 
five have been said to be without substance, non-permanent 
and full of misery. 

According to the Buddhist doctrine, birth in the region 
of the Supreme Being is possible by practising in this life 
Maitfi (love towards all creatures). Kamtta (compassion), 
Miidita (rejoicing at the success of fellow beings) and Upekfa 
(equanimity). 

From the brief account, set forth above, it appears that, 
though denying the authority of the Vedas, Buddhism has 
absorbed many of the Upani^adic doctrines. Like the 
Upani§ads Buddhist philosophy recognises the fruit of action, 
rebirth, heaven, hell, the misery of the mundane existence, 
and the effort at the cessation of rebirths as a step towards 
emancipation. 

The Buddha framed some rules for regulating the life 
of tlie monks of the Order, The principal matters, in 
connexion with which the regulations were formulated, are 
as follows. 

(1) Initiation. 

In the beginning, the master himself initiated his disci¬ 
ples. Afterwards this task was entrusted to his disciples. 
The minimum age-limit for initiation was fifteen years and 
the parents’ permission was indispensable, 

A person, seeking initiation, had to get his head and 
face fully shaved and wear yellow robes. Then, through 
a teacher he had to appear before at least ten monks. If 
there was no objection from any of them, the person con¬ 
cerned was initiated. It was then that he became a monk, 
and had to abide by the prohibition of ten acts, viz. vio- 
lance to creatures, theft, adultery, falsehood, intoxication, 
afternoon meals, dance and song, garlands and unguents, 
sleep on high beds and the acceptance of gold and silver 
as gifts. After his reaching the twentieth year of age, if he 
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was found fit, he could be given the higher form of initia¬ 
tion called Upasampada (ordination). 

(2) Monastery. 

There were fixed rules with regard to the site of a 
monastery and the size of the rooms therein. A large 
monastery usually contained a living room, a prayer-house 
a store-room, a solitary place for meditation, a well, a 
bath-room and a room for walking about. A monastery 
used to be ordinarily furnished. 

(3) Food and dress. 

A monk’s robes consisted of an upper garment, a lower 
garment and a wrapper. There was a clear directive that 
his dress should be yellow. His food had to be obtained 
by begging, but he was allowed to participate in a feast 
by invitation. He was not forbidden to partake of meals 
given to him in a monastery by an outsider. But, he was 
forbidden to express desire for any kind of food. 

(4) Uposaiha or fortnightly assembly. 

Every fortnight the monks of a place used to meet in an 
assembly. In that assembly were discussed the regulations 
in respect of monasteries, and each monk was asked as to 
whether or not he had transgressed any of the rules. If the 
offence was slight the monk concerned could be absolved 
by mere confession before the assembly. The perpetrator 
of a grave offence had to be present before a council of 
monks for reproach or verbal punishment. After the 
proceedings of the assembly religious instructions were 
given for the benefit of the monks and the lay devotees. 

(5) Vassavasa. 

In the rainy season the monks had to live in a fixed 
abode and depend on the neighbouring householders for 
maintenance. 1 his period having been over, they assem¬ 
bled at a place and made a clean breast of any offence 
they might have committed; this was called Pavarana. 
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(6) Nuns. 

There was a set of fixed rules about the abode and 
‘ movement of the nuns. Monks were to exercise supervi¬ 
sion over them. 

(7) Constitution. 

The monks living at one place used to elect as their 
leader a monk designated as Sanghathera or Sangha- 
parinayaka. There was provision for presenting a resolu¬ 
tion before an assembly for discussion. Besides, there was 
the system of voting by sticks. There was a fixed number 
of persons who could admit people into the monastic order 
and punish the monks for the commission of oQence; the 
order of monks of a lesser number was void. Every monas¬ 
tic community used to elect a person to discharge the ex¬ 
ecutive functions, e.g. distribution of food and raiments, 
arrangement of beds, construction of a monastery etc; this 
election would be vitiated if it were not unanimous. 

Hinayana and Mahdydna 

The doctrine of the Buddhists of the Theravada school 
was known as Hinayana. In course of time, there was a 
strong protest against this doctrine from a section of the 
Buddhists; this protestant faith came to be known as 
Mahayana. The date of origin of the Mahayana cannot 
be precisdy determined. Certain historical evidences 
point to its origin around the first century B. C. This 
doctrine made its first appearance in Andhra; this was a 
centre of the Mahasanghikas. The Mahayana doctrine 
gradually earned popularity, and was recognised as a distinct 
form of Buddhism at the time of Kani§ka. Within the second 
century A. D. it spread over the whole of north India and. 
through the efforts of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, was placed on a firm footing. 

The broad differences between Hinayana and Mahayana 
are as follows. Some hold that, in the latter, there were certain 
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secret teachings which the Buddha imparted only to a select 
group of pupils. Besides, in it some dogmas of the earlier 
school have been controverted. Both these arc partly true. 
Certain dogmas of the Mahayana school are diametrically 
opposed to those contained in the Pali canonical works. The 
jejune metaphysics of the Hinayana and the rigours of 
austerities taught in it failed to appeal to the heart of the 
masses. 

To the Buddhists of the Mahayana school the Buddha was 
not a mere man; he was a superman, nay. an adorable deity, 
According to them, a man might be an Arhat by rigorouus 
self-restraint and hard penance. The adherents of this school 
took Bodhisatta, the saviour of mankind, as a greater ideal 
than even an Arhat. Greater stress was laid by them on 
Karuna than on Panna on which the earlier Buddhists put the 
greatest emphasis. The moral philosophy of a few Hina- 
yanists was turned into a universal religion by the Maha- 
yanists. The principal means of the new school was devotion 
{Bhakti) in place of the abstruse metaphysics of the earlier 
school. The eternal principles of the latter were negative 
while, in the hands of the former, these were positive. The 
edge of pessimism was considerably blunted in the Mahayana 
school; before the followers of this school there arose the 
prospect of a heaven full of bliss. 

The Hinayanists look down upon the other school. Accor¬ 
ding to the former, the latter is a distortion of the teachings 
of the Buddha. The Mahayanists look upon their point of 
view as supplementary to those of the Hinayanists. The 
followers of Mahayana think that Hinayana is an incomplete 
form of Buddhism, and is meant for only those who are not 
tit for access into the inmost recesses of this religion. 

The principal features of the Mahayana are as follows: 

(i) Realisation of the falsity of the phenomenal world 
besides the emptiness of Puggala (i. e. the non¬ 
existence of things like Atman). 
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(ii) Comprehension of innumerable Buddhas and 
Bodhisattas. 

(iii) Worship of gods and goddesses. The Buddhists have 
recognised many of the deities of the Brahmanical 
pantheon. 

(iv) The utility of Mantras as a means of liberation- 

(v) The superiority of mind, i. e. all is mind. Man is 
born from his thought and what he finds around 
him is mind-born. 


The spread of Buddhism 

From an account of the travels of the Buddha with a 
view to preaching his doctrines it is clear that, in his lifetime. 
Buddhism spread from Kajahgala and Campa in the east to 
Veranja and Avanti in the west. Besides, this religion found 
followers from Rajagrha and Varanasi to Kosambi, Sravasti 
and Saketa in the north. Various tribes at the foot of the 
Himalayas also embraced this religion. 

At the time of A^oka, after the third Buddhist council. 
Buddhism began to be preached over wide areas. It spread 
in the regions from Kashmir in the north-west to Mysore 
in the south. It found a large number of followers also 
in Ceylon and Suvarnabhumi. The latter, perhaps, 
indicated Burma or the lands in the Far East. It is 
noteworthy that this religion, along with Anoka’s message, 
was carried even to the distant lands under the occupation of 
the Greeks. 

The nearest neighbour of India, viz, Tibet, was one of 
the regions which adopted Buddhism quite early. In course 
of time, it spread over the whole of south-east Asia. Siam, 
Cambodia. China and Japan became the strongholds of this 
religion. Even to-day most people of these lands are 
Buddhists, 
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II 

PALI LANGUAGE 

Meaning of Pali 

The derivative meaning of the word ‘Pali’ is a subject of 
controversy among scholars. According to some, it has 
been derived from the word ‘Pawikti’ through the process of 
evolution^. ‘Pamkti’ stands for the lines of the canonical 
literature and sometimes it denotes the canon itself. In the 
beginning, Pali, as a derivative of Pamkti, used to denote 
the lines of the Tipitaka and the connected works. In 
course of time, the language of those works came to be desig¬ 
nated as Pali. 

Some scholars believe that ‘Pali’ is derived from 
‘Palir. ‘Palli in Sanskrit means a small village or a city. In 
view of the fact that Pali was the language of the common 
people, it may be that it was originally the language of the 
rural areas. There are scholars who think that ‘Palli’ 
represents only a stage in the process of evolution of the 
word ‘Pamkti’. 

The language of Pafaliputra is supposed by some to have 
been called Pali (<Patali). There is phonetic similarity 
between the words ‘Patali’ and ‘Pali’. But, Pataliputra was 
the name of a city in Magadha. The spoken languages 
generally take their names from villages and not from cities. 
So, the nomenclature of Pali after the name of the city of 
Pataliputra does not seem to be plausible. Equally untenable 
appears to be the view that the language was so named after 
Palasa, the older name of Magadha. 

A grammarian, while discussing the etymology of ‘Pali’, 
says —saddattham paleliti pdli ; that which preserves the 
import of words is Pali. 

1 patnkti> pamti> pamti> pamli> palli> pali 

or, 

pamkU> patti> patti> palli> pali. 
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Origin and homeland of Pali 

Pali is the earliest of the Middle Indo-Aryan languages. 
But, its origin is shrouded in obscurity. 

It has been stated above that originally ‘Pali’ denoted the 
Buddhist canonical literature. But, till the sixth or seventh 
century A.D. no evidence is available of the use of the word 
in the sense of the language. 

The place of origin of the language, in which the Tipitaka 
and other Buddhist works were composed, cannot be deter¬ 
mined with certainty. It should be noted that now-a-days Pali 
is the name of the language of the canonical literature} the 
commentaries thereon and of other connected works current 
among the Buddhists of the Theravada sect. It is the works 
of this sect that are studied in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 

According to a Ceylonese tradition, Pali is the name of 
the language of Magadha i.e, of the region in which Buddhism 
originated. This language is called by them ‘Mula-bha§r 
or the basic language. In the Vinaya-pitaka}^ Buddha appears 
to have urged his followers to spread his message among 
the people in the 'own language’ (sakdya ninittiyd). The 
own language’ has been taken by Buddhaghosa as the 
language of the Buddha himself, that is, the Magadhi or Pali 
language. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg understand by ‘own 
language’ the individual language of the monks. 

The opponents of the above view have pointed out that 
there are many fundamental discrepancies between Pali 
and the Magadhi represented in inscriptions, dramas and 
Prakrit grammars. In their opinion, Magadhi cannot have 
been the basis of Pali nor can the latter be regarded as a 
dialect of the former. 

Scholars like Westergaard and Kuhn think that Pali was 
a dialect of Ujjayini. The reasons for their opinion are 
twofold. In the first place, th^re is close similarity between 
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Pali and the language of the Girnar (Gujarat) inscription of 
A^oka. Secondly, the language of Ujjayini is said to have 
been the mother-tongue of Mahinda (<Mahendra) who 
preached Buddhism in Ceylon. Otto Franke thinks, on 
certain grounds, that Pali was the language of the places 
adjoining the Vindhya hills. Rejecting the views of scholars 
like Grierson, Sten Konow has put forward the theory that 
Pai^aci Prakrit, to which Pali is allied, originated not in the 
north-west of India but in the regions near the Vindhya. 
Like Pai^aci, Pali also originated, in his opinion, probably in 
Ujjayini. 

The tradition of Mahinda’s preaching of Buddhism in 
Ceylon has no foundation on facts, according to Oldenberg. 
In his opinion. Buddhism and Tipitaka found their way into 
that island as a result of long intercourse between Ceylon 
and India. He finds fundamental agreement between Pali and 
the language of the inscriptions on the Khandagiri. He, there¬ 
fore, believes that Kaliuga was the homeland of Pali. E. 
Muller also supports this view though he adduces other 
arguments. 

From the foregoing account we find that the different 
theories are based on mere conjecture and not on indispu¬ 
table evidence so that the problem still remains unsolved. 
That Pali is a Kunstsprache is evident. The language, in 
which the Buddha propagated his teachings had, perpaps, been 
current from before the times of the Buddha. The master 
probably considered such a language as the proper vehicle of 
his message. It is natural that features of various dialects crept 
into such a widely prevalent language. Though not a native of 
Magadha, the Buddha carried on his activities mainly in and 
around Magadha. Therefore, it is quite natural that Magadhi 
influenced the Buddha’s language to a greater extent than any 
other regional dialect. The peculiar features of the language 
of the Tipitaka owe their origin to a number of causes. In 
the first place, the Tipitaka is a collection of various materials 
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culled from difiereut regions of India. Secondly, through 
several centuries the subject-matter of the Tipitaka was 
transmitted orally. Thirdly, the extant Tipitaka originated 
in the far-off Ceylon which is separated from India by the 
ocean. 


2 


PART II 


Ill 


PALI LITERATURE—THE CANONICAL WORKS 

rhe works of Pali literature can be broadly divided into 
classes—canonical and non-canonical. 

onical works 

"he canonical works, written in Pali, are known as 
taka (=Skt. Tripitaka) or 'the three baskets’. The 
lya-pifaka, Sutta-pitaka and Abhidhamma-pifaka 
titute the religious prescriptions and philosophy of the 
avada sect. 

'he mutually conflicting statements and repetitions in the 
taka are a pointer to the fact that its present form is the 
t of compilation through ages. Tradition, preserved 
Qg the Buddhists, informs us that, after the demise of 
luddha. there arose from time to time sharp differences 
ig the Buddhists about the message of the Buddha and 
onduct of life taught by him. To settle these disputes 
^itis or Councils were held at different periods. As a 
t of discussion and debate in these councils certain 
ictions and prohibitions were formulated and put down 
e forms of books. From the testimony of the works 
he Dlpavamsa, Mahdvamsa and Cullavagga it appears 
the fiirst Council was held in Rajagaha (=Rajagrha) not 
long after the death of the Buddha. The Tipitaka was 
died, for the first time, in this council. In course of time, 
in erroneous doctrines appeared leading to confusion in 
fe of the monks. A century after the First Council the 
id Council was convened in Vesali (“Vaisali). In it 
fipitaka assumed larger proportions. The principal 
Dns of the Tipitaka were completed in the Third Council 
264 and 227 B. C.) held in the reign of ASoka, This last 
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Council is particularly noted for the final compilation of 
the Abhidhamma-pipaka. It was at this Council that the 
members resolved to send trained people to preach Buddhism 
in the neighbouring lands. Accordingly, Mahinda (=Mahen- 
dra), Anoka’s son (or, according to some, brother), went, with 
the canonical works of the Theravada school, to spread this 
religion in Ceylon. 

Three Buddhist Councils were held in Ceylon, one each 
under the kings Devanam Piyatissa, Dutthagamani and Vatta- 
gamani. Various Pali works testify to the fact that, in these 
Councils, the canonical works were read out and a definitive 
form was sought to be given to the original texts of these 
works. Some scholars doubt the historicity of these Councils. 
In view of the fact, however, that the master himself did not 
put anything in black and white and that his messages were 
orally transmitted through centuries it was very likely that 
differences of opinion as to their correct interpretation arose 
among the Buddhists living in widely separated regions and 
holding divergent views. It is probable that, in order to come 
to a settlement, the leading members of the Buddhist Church 
assembled and expressed their views. 

There is nothing to prove that any work of the Buddhist 
literature was composed or compiled during the lifetime of 
the Buddha. Yet, it need not be doubted that his message 
and the writings of his direct disciples were embodied in the 
Tipitaka. The message of the master was held in great 
veneration by his followers—a fact which tends to indicate 
that some of his teachings have been incorporated verbatim 
in the holy works. 

1 There is historical evidence that, in the reign of Kani§ka, a 
Council was held in Kashmir. Monks from various countries 
participated in it. The diflBcult passages of the canonical literature 
were discussed thoroughly in it, and the matters discussed were put 
down in a hook of interpretation called Vibha^a-sastra, The Therava- 
dins do not refer to it, because it was an affair of the Sarvastivadins. 
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The Tipitaka is a compilation. It contains the Buddha’s 
teachings, wise sayings, Gathas, legends and stories and 
regulations for the Samgha. As stated above, the Tipitaka 
assumed the present form after many centuries as a result of 
discussions in different councils. It is, therefore, quite 
natural for such a work to contain contradictions and repeti¬ 
tions. As instances of contradictions, it may be mentioned 
that one particular verse has, at one place, been said to be an 
utterance of the Buddha while, at another, it is attributed to 
Sariputta. Again, at one place, a particular utterance of 
the Buddha is said to have been made at Rajagrha while, at 
another, Varanasi is mentioned instead of Rajagrha. These 
discrepancies have led some scholars to question the authen¬ 
ticity of the Tipitaka. But, in view of the history of its 
compilation, indicated above, the essence of the work does 
not seem to be a fabrication. 

Of the historical evidences about the antiquity and 
authoritative nature of the Pali Tipitaka, the foremost are the 
A^okan edicts. The moral maxims, found in these inscrip¬ 
tions, substantially agree with those contained in the Pali 
canon. The verbal similarities, too, between these two are 
noteworthy. It should be added that parts of these epigraphs 
are nothing but quotations from the Tipifaka, though some 
variations from the text are noticeable. The seven holy 
subjects, which A^oka directs in the Bhabru Edict to be 
studied by the monks of Magadha, substantially occur in the 
Siitta-pitaka, 

The sculpture in the Stupas at Bharhut and Sanci bears 
the impress of the Buddha-legend in a developed form. Such 
legends are found in the Pali Suttas. In the reliefs and 
inscriptions of these Stupas there are clear indications of the 
Jataka stories which occur in the Jataka portion of the 
Tipitaka. 

In the above Stupas the monks are variously designated 
as Suttantika, Pacanekayika, Petaki etc. These terms reveal 
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familiarity with the Sutta, Nikaya, Petaka etc. which form 
parts of the Tipi{aka. 

The foregoing evidences establish that the Tipitaka existed 
before the second century B.C., and that it was looked upon 
as authoritative even in those remote ages. 

Literary evidences also are not wanting about the anti¬ 
quity of the Tipitaka, Of the Pali works, the Milinda^panha 
is the earliest to mention the Tipitaka and the Nikdya, This 
work, in its original form, was composed as early as in the 
first half of the first century A.D. From other non-canonical 
Pali works it appears that the canonical works were compiled 
within a couple of centuries following the death of the lord. 
From the Pali chronicles of Ceylon, viz. Dipavamsa and 
Mahdvamsa as well as the Atthakathas or commentaries on 
the Tipitaka we learn that the canonical works existed at 
least in the beginning of the Christian era. 

One thing is remarkable in regard to the antiquity of the 
Tipitaka, ASoka, was a peerless exponent of Buddhism. 
History records his monumental efforts to preach this religion 
far and wide. All the Buddhist sects, despite their doctrinal 
differences, are unanimous in their eloquent tribute to this 
emperor. But, curiously enough, there is no mention of him 
whatsoever in the Tipitaka, The only possible explanation 
of this seems to be that, by the time of Asoka, the process of 
compilation of the Tipitaka was completed. Had the 
compilation been finalised in the post-A^okan period, a 
reference to his achievements towards the propagation of the 
faith would have been indispensable. 

As we have seen above, the Pali canonical works consist 
of the Vinaya-pitaka, Sutta-pitaka and Abhidhamma-pitaka. 
These works are also sometimes divided into five Nikayas 
or nine Ahgas (parts). The four Nikayas of the Sutta-pitaka 
and the Khuddaka-nikdya constitute the five Nikayas ; the 
Khuddaka comprises the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma, The 
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vision into nine Ahgas is based on the style and the subject* 
atter of the parts of the Tipitaka. The Ahgas are: 

(i) Sutta (exhortations in prose), 

(ii) Geyya (instruction in mixed prose and verse), 

(iii) Veyyakarana (exposition), 

(iv) Gatha (verse), 

(v) Udana (sayings of the Buddha mostly in metrical 
form), 

(vi) Itivuttaka (moral sayings of the Buddha in prose 
and verse), 

(vii) Jataka (legends of Bodhisattva in his previous 
lives), 

(viii) Abbhuta-dhamma (supernatural events^, 

(ix) Vedalla (the Buddha’s message in the form of 
catechism). 


IV 

VINAYA-PITAKA 

This work contains rules and regulations in respect of the 
migha and the daily life of the monks and nuns. The 
uddhists believe that these rules were framed by the Buddha 
mself. Some legends and anecdotes have also been incor- 
jrated in this Pitaka which, according to the Buddhists, is 
e foremost of the Pitakas. 

It should be mentioned in this connexion that the rules 
jout Vinaya, current in Burma, agree with those of the 
heravadins of Ceylon. The doctrines of this school found 
leir way into Burma in the eleventh century A.D. Since then 
le Burmese have been preserving them carefully. 

The Vinaya-pitaka consists of four parts, viz. the Pati- 
okkha, the Sutta-vibhahga, the Khandhaka and the Parivara. 
atimokkha 
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The Vinaya-piiaka centres round the Pdtimokkha. Pati- 
nxokkha-sanivara-sanivutd^ —this is like an adage widely 
current among the Buddhists. This means that the life 
of a monk is regulated and restrained by the rules of the 
Pdtimokkha. 

In this work are found the possible lapses of the monks of 
the Samgha with the corresponding rules for atonement. The 
eight kinds of offence on the part of the monks are discussed 
in the eight chapters of the work. Ananda says, in the 
Majjhima-nikdya (108), that the Buddha himself taught the 
monks the rules of the Pdtimokkha. 

The Pdtimokkha, in its original form, probably contained 
152 rules which gradually increased to be 227. There 
were 227 rules when the Vinaya-pitaka of the Theravadins 
originated. Although different manuscripts contain these 
227 rules, yet, in this form, these were not looked upon as 
part of the canon. Being included in the Sutta-vibhahga these 
attained the status of the canon. 

In the ceremony of Uposatha, held on Full Moon and 
New Moon days, the offences, listed in the Pdtimokkha, used 
to be read aloud. Those among the monks, who committed 
any of these offences, had to make a clean breast of it before 
those who assembled there, 

A work, meant for the nuns, was also modelled on the 
Pdtimokkha designed for the monks. 

Sutta-vibhahga 

In this portion there is the exposition of the Sutras, The 
exposition of each of the Sutras is prefaced By an account 
of the place where and the occasion on which the rule 
concerned was framed. This is followed by the full Sutra 
and the meaning of each of the words therein. At places, 
where necessary, the exposition and the discussion have been 

1 Vide Dlgha-nikaya, II. 42; XIII. 42 ; XXVI. 28 ; Dhammapada, 

.185. 
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made clearer and more exhaustive. These discussions some¬ 
times reveal facts of historical importance. As instances, 
mention may be made of rules relating to theft and murder. 
The definition of murder and theft throws light on the 
jurisprudence of those days. 

The rules of the rmimokkha, written in the form of 
Sutras, have been explained in the Sutta-vibhanga. 

The Sutta-vibhanga consists of two parts—the Maha- 
vibhahga and the Bhikkhurii-vibhahga. The former deals 
with eight kinds of transgression of Vinaya, The latter is 
the commentary on the work, modelled on the Patimokkha 
and designed for the nuns. 

Vinaya might be violated in eight ways which were 
broadly divided into Parajika and Pacittiya. For the offences 
of the first kind the penalty was expulsion from the Samgha 
and for those of the latter class the offender had to undergo 
expiation. 

The following are the eight forms of transgression of 
Vinaya: — 

(/) Parajika-dhamma 

Knowledge about the sexual relation of human beings 
or of animals, taking of things not given, homicide or 
abetment thereof, praise of death or suicide, false utter¬ 
ances about one’s own knowledge or insight. 

(//) Samghddisesd dhammd 

Wilful discharge of semen, touch or thought of women 
or talk to them, aiding the union of a male and a female, 
construction of a residence without the permission of the 
Samgha, accusing a monk of an offence of the Parajika 
class, attempt at creating schism inspite of repeated prohi¬ 
bitions, not listening to advice, irreligious activities. 

(Hi) Aniyatd dhammd 

Sitting with women in a lonely place fit for cohabition. 
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(/v) Nissaggiyd pacittiya dhammd 

The punishment for offences of this kind consists in 
the confiscation of the things concerned. For example, 
if a monk does not return his robe, mat. begging bowl etc. 
he will commit such an ofience, and these things will be 
forfeited, 

(v) Pacittiya dhammd 

Ninety-two offences belong to this class. The offender 
has to atone for these offences. Some of the offences of 
this class are: 

wilful utterance of a lie, use of indecent language, 
blaming of a monk, lying with a .woman, giving 
religious instructions to nuns without being appointed 
to do so. eating of prohibited articles, eating at a 
prohibited place, drinking, wilful violence to animals 
etc. 

(vi) Patidesariiyd dhammd. 

Four offences relating to food belong to this class. A 
monk committing any of them has to make a confession 
in order to be absolved. 

(vii) Sekhiyd dhammd. 

The offences of this kind arise from transgression of 
the minute rules relating to dress, food and conduct. 

(viii) Adhikaranasamathd dhammd. 

The offences of this class arise from the violation of the 
seven rules prescribed for the settlement of disputes. 

Khandhaka 

This portion of the Vinaya-pitaka is divided into two 
parts, viz, Mahdvagga and Cullavagga. The Khandhaka is 
a sort of supplement to the Sutta-vibhahga. 

The Mahdvagga consists of ten Khandhakas or sections. 
In it are at first described the events from the enlightenment 
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of Gautama up to the foundation of the first Saingha by him 
at Benares. Then follow rules and regulations relating to 
the admission into Samgha, the ceremonies of Uposatha, 
Vassavasa, Pavarana etc. and the conduct of life, food, dress 
etc. of the monks. Rules in respect of the settlement of 
disputes and the trial of offenders etc. are also contained in 
the Mahavagga^ The condition of the society of those days 
is reflected in the provisions for punishment to be meted 
out for theft, illicit sexual connexion and various other 
offences. 

Some of the principal injunctions and prohibitions in 
regard to the way of life of the monks of the Samgha are as 
follows. For a monk are prohibited leather-sandals fringed 
with certain colours like blue, red etc.; his heels are to remain 
uncovered. Wooden sandals are absolutely prohibited for 
monks. They can use flesh or blood by way of medicine. 
The meat of certain animals, viz. the elephant, dog etc. is 
prohibited as food for the monks. 

The Ciillavagga {Ksudra-varga) consists of twelve sections. 
In the first nine sections are given rules relating to Vinaya, 
various offences and the respective modes of expiation, the 
ways of settlement of disputes among the members of the 
Saingha, rules in respect of the daily life, residence and 
furniture etc. of monks. The subject-matter of the tenth 
section is the do’s and don’ts for the nuns. In the last two 
sections, which are generally supposed to be later interpola¬ 
tions, are described the Buddhist Councils held at Rajagrha 
and Vaisali. 

A few of the rules of the Cullavagga regarding the life of 
monks are given here. For a monk is prohibited the 
practice of having long hairs or dressing them up. Excepting 
when he is ill he is debarred from looking into a mirror. 
Entertainments by dance, song, instrumental music etc. are 
a taboo for him. He can use water-vessels made of brass, 
wood or leather. He can take onions only when he is ill. 
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Severe are the rules relating to the life of nuns. Some 
of the principal rules are set forth here. A nun is not allowed 
to beg any article of the value exceeding sixteen Kar§apanas. 
For her is prohibited sitting with or talking to a male in a 
covered spot or at night. Without the permission of the 
householder she cannot go out of the house where she dwells 
and receives her meals. Regulations do not permit her to 
live in a monastery after the Uposatha ceremony is over. 
She is debarred from entertainments by dance and music 
and from frequenting a palace, a pleasure*garden etc. She is 
not allowed to learn any art for earning her livelihood. 
Unless she is ill. she cannot use any conveyance. Perfumes 
and ornaments are a taboo for her. 

Closely related to the Khandhaka are certain Sutras called 
Kammavaca. In them are briefly set forth rules to be 
observed by members of the Samgha. Of the seven Kam- 
mavacas, the Upasampada-kammavaca, containing rules for 
ordination to be administered to the intending entrants into 
the Samgha. is still applied by the southern Buddhists. 

The Khandhaka. however, is not a set of dry and insipid 
rules. Diversification has been attempted by incorporating 
legends and anecdotes, some of which possess literary flavour. 
As specimens a few stories are briefly set forth below. 

One day the Buddha, while walking with Ananda, found 
that a monk had been rolling in his excretions. On enquiry he 
learnt that the man had been suffering from intestinal troubles. 
Then the Buddha bade Ananda take some water. With that 
water tlie Buddha cleansed him and placed him on a bed. 
He was told by the ailing man that no monk had come to 
nurse him as he fdid not do any work of the monks. This 
report having been confirmed, the Buddha advised the 
monks to look after one another. He further said that 
whoever among them wanted to serve him should serve the 
diseasestricken fellow monk.‘ 


1 This anecdote occurs in the Mahavagga (VIII. 26). 
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The parents of a boy, named Upali, started a discussion as 
to what they would like their son to be. They thought that the 
boy would feel pain in his Ongers if he took to writing, his 
chest would ache if he practised arithmetic and his eyesight 
would be impaired by painting. At last, they concluded 
that the boy should become a monk ; because this was the 
easiest way for earning livelihood^ 

The well-known courtesan, Salavatl, living in Rajagrha, 
once became enceinte.' She kept the matter a secret, and 
putting her newly-born son into a basket threw it into water. 
The prince, Abhaya by name, picked up the baby, reared it 
up and christened him as Jivaka. When Jivaka came of 
age, he went to learn Ayurveda® under a noted physician 
of Taksa^ila. After seven years of training he was asked 
by his teacher, who wanted to test his knowledge, to 
bring from the neighbouring forest such a herb as was not 
used as a medicament. Jivaka returned from the forest to 
report that such a herb could not be found. Pleased at this 
report, the teacher gave him some money and permitted him 
to go home. The money having been spent on the way, he 
declared in a city that he was a physician. There while 
treating the wife of a merchant, he put some clariQed butter 
into her nostrils. When that clarified butter got into her 
mouth, she spat it out and asked her attendant ,to keep it for 
future use. At this Jivaka thought that the lady was extremely 
parsimonious, and despaired of getting his fees. She, however, 
told him that a good housewife as she was, she asked her 
maid to keep the clarified butter for use in lamps. Anyway, 
she came round and gave the physician his dues®. 

The Buddha narrated the following tale^ in order to 
inculcate the lesson that one should respect the senior among 
the monks. A partridge, an elephant and a monkey used to 

1 Vide Mahdvagga, 1. 49. 

2 Indian medical science. 

3 Vide Mahdvagaa, VIII. 1. 

4 Vide Cullavagga, VI. 6.3. 
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live near a huge Asvattha tree.' Among them there was 
semblance of mutual respect, trust and courtesy. One d 
they resolved that the other two would obey the one w 
would be proved to be the oldest of the three. The bird ai 
the monkey asked the elephant, "How old an event can y 
recollect?" The elephent replied that, when he was youi 
he used to walk over the yonder tree and that its talh 
branch would touch his belly. The same question was p 
by the bird and the elephant to the monkey. The monk 
said that in its younger days it used to bite the high( 
branch of the tree from the ground uuderneath. To t 
self-same question, put by the monkey andt he elephant, t 
partridge replied that formerly there was a leviathan A^vatt 
tree near by, and that it ate its fruits and threw the bones 
the ground. From the bones grew the present tree. Heari 
this the monkey and the elephant realised that the partric 
was the oldest of them all. They decided thenceforward 
respect him and to abide by his word. 

Besides the above edifying anecdotes, there are describ 
in the Kliandhaka events like the conversion of Sariput 
Moggllana and Rahula to Buddhism, the gift of a garden 
the Samgha by the wealthy merchant Anathapindaka a 
the attempt made by Devadatta, Buddha’s hostile brother, 
schism among the Buddhists. 

The Khandhaka relates also the history of the admissi 
of the nuns into the Sanigha, The Buddha agreed to it at t 
importunate request of Mahapajapati Gotami and his discif 
Ananda. But, he voiced a warning by saying that if tl 
right were extended to the nuns, there would be disorder 
the Sarngha which would not last long. As paddy in the fit 
is spoilt by fungus so also religion would be tarnished if nu 
were allowed access into the Samgha. As a safegua 
against confusion, he formulated eight principal rules to 
observed by the nuns. 


1 The fig-tree. 
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Pari vara 

Compared with the other parts of the Vinayapitaka, the 
Parivara is the latest and was, perhaps, the work of a 
Ceylonese monk. The subject-matter of the other parts is 
set forth in it in a catechistic fashion. Besides, there are in 
It 19 chapters, index, appendix, list etc.; these remind one of 
the Anukramanis and appendices of the Vedauga age. 

In an introductory verse of the Parivara or Parivara-patha 
there is a reference to Mahinda in Ceylon. Mention is 
made also of certain noted Theras like Arijtha, sister’s son 
of the Ceylonese king Devanampiyatissa, In a verse towards 
the close of the Parivara it is stated that it was composed 
by one Dipa after making investigations about the path 
followed by the venerable persons of the earlier period. 


V 

SUTTA-PITAKA 

While the Vinaya-pi{aka is concerned with the Samgha, 
the Sutta^pitaka deals with the Dhamma. From the latter 
we learn what the Buddha himself and his intimate disciples 
said about their religion. Written in prose and verse in the 
form of dialogues, it contains many legends, tales and 
wise sayings. 

The Sutta-pitaka is divided into five Nikayas^ or collections, 
viz. (i) Digha, (ii) Majjhima, (iii) Samyutta, (iv) Anguttara 
and (v) Khuddaka. The subject-matters of the first four 
Nikayas are, to a great extent, similar. In them the cardinal 
principles of Buddhism are set forth either in the form of 
the Buddha’s utterances or of dialogues. A few Suttas are 
repeated in them. 

Tales, legends, Gathas and sayings constitute the Khud- 
dakanikdya. 

1 At some places, Nikaya is also styled Agama. 
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The contents of the Nikayas are briefly given below. 
Digha-nikaya 

This Nikaya takes the name from the circumstance thai 
in it the Suttas are lengthy. The Suttas number 34 ; ii 
each Sutta some matter or other relating to Buddhism haj 
been discussed. Each Sutta may be treated as separate. 

Tha Digha-nikaya is divided into three Vaggas or sections 
viz. Silakkhandha-vagga (1-13), Maha-vagga (14-23) anc 
Patika-vagga (24-34). The character and contents of eacl 
of these Vaggas are of different kinds ; in them earlier anc 
later traditions are noticeable. The oldest portion appear! 
to be preserved chiefly in the Silakkhandha-vagga and the 
latest in the Patika-vagga. The longest rules are container 
in the Maha-vagga ; some of these rules have assumed the 
present form as a result of later additions and interpolations 

The form of the Suttas in the different Vaggas is not tht 
same. All the Suttas of the Silakkhandha-vagga are in prose 
But, some Suttas of the other two Vaggas are in prose anc 
verse ; nearly all the verses are popular Gathas or pith} 
sayings. 

The nature of a few Suttas of the Dlgha-nikaya may be 
indicated here. The first Sutta is called Brahmajala-sutla 
The significance of the title is this. As an adroit fishermar 
can restrain all the big and small fish with a fine net, so the 
Buddha too can confine all Brahmin philosophers and those 
indulging in fallacious argumentations, and establish thai 
their doctrines are erroneous and constitute snags in the wa> 
to salvation. In it the Buddha exhorts his followers to shur 
the company of Brahmins, the reason being that man> 
Brahmins are given to sensual pleasures and attached tc 
dance, music etc. Some of them, according to him, earr 
their livelihood by performing sacrifices while others while 
away their time by indulging in idle speculations about 
the origin and destruction of the world, the reality or non¬ 
reality of things, the nature of soul and the like. This Sutta 
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sheds considerable light on the life of the Brahmins of 
those times. 

The second Sutta is called Samafina-phala-sutta. As the 
title indicates, it deals with the salutary effects of leading 
the life of a Sramana or a Buddhist ascetic. Besides, the 
doctrines of the principal rival schools have also been 
refuted in it. There is a prefatory account of the visit of 
king AjataSatru to the Buddha. This Sutta throws light on 
the life and thought of the Indians of those far-off ages. 

The Ambattha-sutta (No. 3), the Kutadanta-sutta (No, 5), 
the -Tevijja-sutta (No. 13) etc. seek to establish the 
doctrines of the Buddha after criticising the caste-system 
of the Brahmins, their sacrifices with animal-slaughter and 
the way to the attainment of the Supreme Being according to 
them. 

The most famous of the Suttas of the Digha-nikaya is 
the Mahaparinivvana-sutta which stands apart from the other 
Suttas in form and contents. It does not set forth any 
important doctrine of the master, but gives an account of his 
later life, the teachings he imparted during that period to 
his disciples and his demise. Thus, it is a very early contri¬ 
bution to the biography of the great man. The present form 
of the Sutta is the result of additions interpolated through 
centuries. There are evidences of the existence of earlier and 
later portions in it. For example, at one place the Buddha, 
in his conversation with Ananda who was very much moved 
at the prospect of his imminent death, appears io be a man 
with deep human feelings. In some portions that follow, 
the Buddha is depicted as a demi-god capable of superhuman 
feats. Towards the close of this Sutta, mention has been 
made of the relics of his body and even of the building of 
Stupas, This indicates that, already before the composition 
of this portion, the Buddha was raised to the status of an 
adorable deity ; but such an idea did not exist probably 
before A^oka. 
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Ma’^hima'nikaya 

The Suttas of this Nikaya are shorter than those of the 
Dlgha-nikaya. The significance of the title of the Majihima- 
nikaya is that it contains Suttas of a medium length; these are 
neither too long nor too short. Its 152 Suttas have a three¬ 
fold division. The Suttas of this Nikaya, like those of the 
Digha, are complete in themselves. 

This Nikaya discusses the cardinal teachings of Buddhism, 
viz. the four noble truths, the doctrine of Karman, the 
hollowness of desire, the non-existence of the soul. Nirvana 
etc. This Nikaya aims chiefly to set at naught the doctrines 
of the Brahmanical religion. Jainism etc. and incidentally it 
refers to various crimes like theft, robbery, illicit sexual 
relation and also to the corresponding punishments to esta¬ 
blish the Buddhistic points of view. Thus, it reflects, to a 
great extent, the social and religious conditions of those times. 

The contents of a few of the Suttas of this Nikaya are 
briefly set forth here. The subject-matter of the Assalayana- 
sutta (No. 93) is as follows. The young Brahmin Assalayana 
asks the Buddha, "The Brahmins assert that their caste only is 
pure and superior to all other castes and that only they are 
the offspring of Brahma, having sprung from his mouth. 
What do you think about this?” Tbe master replied, “A 
king, having assembled many people of different castes, asked 
them to produce fire by the attrition of pieces of wood. Of 
them, the low-born people like the Candala gathered wood 
for this purpose from such contemptible things as drinking 
vessels meant for dogs and pigs while the members of the 
higher castes gathered it from holy spots. Now you say 
whether or not the fire, kindled by the low-class people, will 
have the same brilliance as that produced by the people of 
superior castes.” On Assalayana’s replying that there was 
no difference between the fires generated by them, the Buddha 
said that similarly there was no real distinction among mem¬ 
bers of the different castes too. 
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Some of the Suttas of this Nikaya contain nothing but 
tales. There is a well-known story in Sutta 86 written in 
prose and verse. From it we learn how the intractable robber, 
Angulimala, turned a monk and hnally attained the status 
of Arhat. This portion is a fine specimen of ancient Buddhist 
Kavya. Sutta 83 narrates how king Makhadeva, at the first 
sight of grey hair, became a monk after renouncing the king¬ 
dom. This story occurs in the Jataka too. 

As in the Digha-nikdya so in it also earlier and later 
portions occur. In some Suttas the Buddha appears as a 
human being and a teacher; what distinguishes him from the 
common run is that he has realised the truth. But, at other 
places superhuman events are associated with him. 

Samyutta-nikdya 

Samyutta (Sainyukta) means cluster or group. There are, 
in this Nikaya, 56 groups of Suttas which total 2,889, The 
names and contents of some of the Sutta-groups are as 
follows: 

Devata-samyuUa—T\is. ‘utterances’ of some deities along with 
discussions on various matters occur in it. 

Mara-samyutta — In it we find legends about the vain at¬ 
tempts of Mara* to allure the Buddha and 
his disciples to the path of unrighteousness. 
ihdna-(or, Samddhi)- 5 amyutta—la 55 Suttas under it are set 
forth the kinds of meditation, 

Sacca-samyuiia— In 131 Suttas under this group are discussed 
the four noble truths, viz. Dukkha, Samu- 
daya, Nirodha and Magga. 

An analysis of the Suttas reveals that these have been 
arranged under groups in pursuance of at least three princi¬ 
ples. The Suttas of a group either deal with a principal 

1 An evil one or destroyer, according to Buddhists, and correspond¬ 
ing, to some extent, to Satan of English literature. 
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matter of the Buddhist doctrine or they are written on some 
god, demon or man of a particular class or in them some 
distinguished personage appears as a hero or narrator. 

The 56 Samyuttas have again been divided into five Vaggas 
or classes: 

(i) Sagatha-vagga. (ii) Nidana-vagga, (iii) Khandha- 
vagga, (iv) Sadayatana-vagga and (v) Mahavagga. Of these, 
the first deals chiefly with the Buddhist ideal of life and ethics. 
Epistemology and metaphysics are the principal subjects of 
the four other Vaggas. In some Suttas of these Vaggas are 
dealt with also the Buddha’s life, discipline and topics like the 
adoration of the Buddha and Dhamma. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the entire 
Samyutta-nikaya is full of jejune discussions on religion and 
metaphysics. Oases are not altogether absent in this usually 
arid desert. Portions of it are marked by literary flavour. 
This remark is true particularly in the case of the Sagatha- 
vagga which, as the title suggests, contains Gathas. It is not 
that there are no Gathas in the other Vaggas. This Vagga 
contains the largest number of Gathas; in fact some Suttas of 
this Vagga are written merely in Gathas. 

Really enjoyable are some of the intricate questions and 
problems with their solutions contained in this Vagga. A 
specimen is given below. 

Questions —What is the prop of a man? Whose friendship 
is important in the world? Who sustains life? 

Replies (in order)—Progeny, wife, showers of rain. 

At one place in this Nikaya (X. 12) the Buddha is said to 
have given wise replies to questions put by a Yak§a\ This 
reminds one of the satisfactory replies said in the Maha- 
bharata to have been given by Yudhisthira to Yaksa. 

The Gathas about Mara and the nuns are beautiful 
specimens of ancient Indian poetry. The substance of the 
Sutta (V. 3) about Kisagotami and Mara is given below, 

1 A demi-god of a particular class. 
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One day the Buddha went to Jatavana, the garden of 
Anathapi^idika in sravasii. A nun. Kisagotami by name, one 
morning after begging alms in that city sat under a tree to 
spend the rest of the day. At that time the mischievous Mara 
appeared there with a view to disturbing her meditation and 
causing alarm to her. He asked Gotami. “Why are you sitting 
alone in this dense forest with tearful eyes like a woman 
alilicted with the death of her child? Are you in quest of a 
man?” She recognised him as Mara, and saw through his 
design. She replied, “Gone is that day when my child died. No 
longer have I any use of a man. It is not out of grief that I am 
shedding tears. Sir, I do not fear you. The darkness of my 
ignorance has been dispelled, worldly objects have no charm 
for me, I have overcome the attendants of the god of death. 
I stay here for rest with a calm mind and without fear.” 
Seeing that his machinations had been detected, Mara left 
the place disappointed and sorrowful. 

Carpenter thinks, not on very plausible grounds, that the 
stories of this kind are nothing but short dramas. These 
may supply materials for the later dramas, but they 
cannot be said to belong to dramatic literature. In this 
connexion, it is noteworthy that there is no evidence in any 
part of the Tipitaka about the dramatic representations of 
such stories ; on the contrary, the Buddhists have been 
forbidden to participate in dramatic performances. Winternitz 
appears to be right in holding that such stories bear the 
impress of legends contained in the Mahabharata. 


Ahguttara-nikaya 

Its other name is Ekuttara-nikaya ; the title indicates 
that each succeeding section contains one topic more than the 
preceding one. The Suttas are at least 2,308 in number 
divided into eleven sections called Nipatas. Each Nipata 
again is divided into several Vaggas. The contents of the 
Nipatas are briefly as follows. 
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Eka-nipata —the mind with and without composure, Tathagata 
as the only benefactor of mankind, description of 
the Buddha’s principal disciple and monks, etc. 

Duka-nipata—two kinds of sin, viz. that which produces bad 
effects in this life and that which leads to re-birth ; 
two kinds of gifts—the gift of material things and tiic 
gift of Dhamma, etc. 

Tika-nipata —sins relating to the body, speech and mind ; 
three praiseworthy acts—gift, renunciation, main¬ 
tenance of parents, etc. 

Calukka-nipata —in it four kinds of each of certain things or 
persons have been spoken of. For example, four 
kinds of men have been described, viz. one who is 
neither wise nor pious, one who is not wise but pious 
and one who is both wise and pious. Happiness has 
been stated to be of four kinds, viz. living in a 
worthy place, shelter of a good man. self-realisation 
and good deeds done in previous life. 

Pancaka-nipata—hv& strong points of a student, viz. reverence, 
modesty, abstinence from sinful acts, heroism and 
intelligence. 

Five Nivaranas or obstacles, viz. lust, wicked 
design, idleness, hauteur and restlessness and sus¬ 
picion. Some other pentads have also been described. 

Chakka-nipdta sixfold duty of a monk, viz. apathy to 
action, arguments, sleep and the company of others, 
humility and association of the pious, 

Sattaka-nipdta—seven kinds of wealth, viz. reverence, good 
conduct, modesty, abstinence from sinful acts, learn¬ 
ing, renunciation and wisdom. Seven kinds of fetter 
—supplication, hatred, false faith, doubt, pride, 
worldly existence and nescience. 

Attha-nipdta—eight causes of earthquake. Uposatha and 
a few other topics are included in it. 
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Navaka-nipata—n'me things to be contemplated, viz. evil, 
death, harmful food, apathy to the entire world, 
transitoriness, suffering resulting from transitoriness, 
non-reality of suffering, renunciation and indifference. 

Dasaka-nipata—in it we hnd the questions of Upali regarding 
Buddhism and the Buddha’s reply thereto. Incidentally 
are set forth ten matters to be contemplated about, 
viz. transience, non-reality, death, adverse food, 
apathy to all the world, bone, dead body full of 
worms, decayed and dark corpse, inflated dead body. 
Ten kinds of purification are also described. These 
are: right view, right resolution, right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, right effort, right recollection, 
right meditation, right knowledge and right libera¬ 
tion. 

Ekadasaka-nipata— tUwn kinds of happiness, eleven gates 
to Nirvana, etc. 

In comparison with the other Nikayas, there are certain 
distinct characteristics of the Afiguttara-nikaya. Apparently 
it seems that the Buddhist doctrines have not been systema¬ 
tically analysed and explained in it. But, as a matter of fact, 
it has been compiled according to a well-conceived plan. It 
aims at giving instructions to both the monks and the lay 
devotees. The device of adding one topic in each of the 
successive Nipatas is an aid to memory; such a method has 
not been adopted in any other Nikaya. Another noteworthy 
feature of this Nikaya is that the Puggala-pannattU one of the 
earliest parts of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, is nothing but a 
collection of portions selected from this Nikaya. 

A comparison of this Nikaya with the Digha-nikaya and 
Majjhima-nikaya reveals that it deals, in a well-arranged 
manner, and in short Vaggas. with religious matters elabora¬ 
tely discussed in the other two Nikayas. This does not mean 
that the Ahgultara contains nothing original. The subject- 
matters of many of its Suttas are novel and these afford us a 
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picture of Buddhism and of the then social conditions. For 
example, among the names of monks, nuns and other devotees, 
mentioned in it. there are some which the Buddha himself 
referred to as outstanding. One such name is Thera Maha- 
kaccana. His name has been proclaimed as the foremost 
expositor among the direct disciples of the Buddha who ex¬ 
plained the message preached by the master. In Kamma-kara- 
navagga of the Duka-nipata is laid down the severe punish¬ 
ment to be meted out to a criminal after his guilt is 
established. 

Khuddaka-nikaya 

Though it is generally considered to be the fifth Nikaya of 
the Sutta-pitaka, yet it is sometimes included in the Abhi- 
dhamma-pifaka. In fact, it seems proper to regard it as a 
Miscellaneous work; because, besides some small works 
certain large treatises of the Pali canon are included in it. 
After the compilation of the other Nikayas of the Sutta- 
pifaka, this Nikaya was compiled as a supplement. 

The major portion of this Nikaya is in verse, a part is in 
mixed prose and verse. The important works of Buddhist 
Kavya in Pali are included in the Khuddaka-nikaya. 

The works of this Nikaya deal with different matters. 
These were compiled in different ages and perhaps in diverse 
sects of the Buddhists. Originally these do not appear to 
have been composed as parts of one collection; but in later 
times they were incorporated into the Khuddaka. 

Many of the works under the Khuddaka were, perhaps, 
raised to the status of the canon long after the rise and 
demise of the Buddha. One evidence of this deserves men¬ 
tion. In a noteworthy Sutta^ in course of a prophecy about 
the possible dangers to Buddhism in future it is related that 
a time will come when the monks will be averse to Tathagata’s 

I This is repeated at many places. Vide Sanxyutta-nikaya, XX. 7 ; 
Aiiguttara-nikaya, IV. 160, V.79 etc. 
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highly significant teachings about Sunyata or non-existence 
of all things, and eager to listen to the pleasant and poetical 
utterances of the disciples of the Buddha. From this it seems 
that the Buddhists of old used to look down upon poetical 
works which were presumably interpolated into the canonical 
literature at a later period. 

According to Ceylonese tradition, this Nikaya consists 
of sixteen distinct works, viz. (i) Khuddaka-patha, (ii) 
Dhammapada, (iii) Udana, (iv) Itivutlaka. (v) Sulla-nipata, 
(vi) Vimana-vatthu, (vii) Peta-vatthu, (viii) Thera-galha, (ix) 
Theri-gatha, (x) Jataka, (xi-xii) Mahaniddesa and Culla- 
niddesa,^ (xiii) Patisambhidamagga, (xiv) Apadana, (xv) 
Buddha-vamsa, (xvi) Cariyapitaka. 

Buddhaghosa, however, indicates the number of such 
works as fifteen. According to the Burmese tradition, the 
following treatises^ also are included in this Nikaya: (i) 
Milinda-panha, (ii) Sutta-samgaha, (iii) Pctakopadesa, (iv) 
Netti or Netti-pakarana. 

Khuddaka-patha 

It consists of nine distinct parts which must be studied by 
a newly ordained person. Besides, the Buddhists recite the 
work as incantations or prayers. The subject-matters of these 
nine parts are briefly as follows: — 

(i) Declaration of faith in Buddhism. 

(ii) Ten commandments for the monks.^ 

(iii) A list of thirty-two parts of the human body—meant 
for engendering a sense of hatred and transitoriness 
with respect to the body. 

1 These two are regarded by Buddhaghose as one. 

2 Included under Miscellaneous works in this book. 

3 Viz. abstinence from violence to creatures, dishonest life, false¬ 

hood, drinking, dance and music, perfumes and ornaments, 
aversion to articles for luxury, to gold and silver and 
non-eating of untimely meals. 
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(iv) The questions of a newly ordained person and replies 
thereto*—in it. as in tlie Ahguttara-nikaya, the princi¬ 
pal technical terms of Buddhism have been explained 
through questions and answers. 

(v) Most beneficial acts according to the Buddha, viz. 
respect for parents, maintenance of one’s wife and 
children, peaceful means of livelihood, gift of alms, 
leading a holy life, etc. 

(vi) Worship of the creatures and of the three gems, 

(vii) Futility of grief for a dead person and reward enjoyed 
by one in the other world as a result of gifts made to 
monks etc.^ 

(viii) Good deeds are the most valuable asset in the world, 
(ix) Praise of friendliness (jnetta) to all beings. 

Of the nine parts, mentioned above, the last five are in 
the form of Suttas which are named in order as follows: — 

Maugala-sutta, Ratana-sutta, Tirokudda-sutta, 
Nidhikanda-sutta. Karaniyametta-sutta. 

Of the nine parts, seven are still recited by the Buddhists 
in the ritual called Paritta which means the warding off of 
evil spirits. This ritual is performed usually at the time of 
constructing a house and when one is ill or dead. 

Certain parts of the Khuddaka-patha or matters simitar to 
those dealt with in them are found in certain Buddistic works. 
The ten commandments for the monks appear to have been 
taken from the Vinaya-pifaka, The Mahgala-sutta, Ratana- 

1 E.g. (i) Question—What are the two things ? Answer—Name 

and form. 

(ii) Question—What are the four things ? Answer—The four 
noble truths. 

(iii) Question—What is indicated by eight ? Answer—The 
noble eight-fold path. 

2 Some verses of this portion are recited even to-day at funeral rites 
in Ceylon and Siam. 
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sutta and the Karaniyametta-sutta occur also in the Sutta- 
nipala, one of the works under Khuddaka-nikaya. The 
Tirokudda-sutta occurs also in the Petavatthu. 

Dhammapada. 

Of the canonical works in Pali, the most well-known is the 
Dhammapada, It has been translated into various languages 
not only in India and other countries of the East but also in 
Europe, In it are laid down the main teachings of Buddhism 
in an easy and attractive style. The use of similes at places 
is charming. 

It is noteworthy that the Dhammapada exists in a Prakrit 
version of which parts only have come to light. Besides, 
versions of it exist in mixed Sanskrit and pure Sanskrit. 
There is also a Chinese version of this valuable work. 

The Dhammapada consists of 423 verses arranged in 26 
Vaggas or sections. It should be noted that most of the 
verses are detached and appear to be culled from other Pali 
works. The names of the Vaggas, with a brief account of 
their respective contents, are given below, 

I Yamaka-vagga 

Enmity cannot be overcome by enmity but by 
love. The quarrels of those^ who are aware of the 
transience of all worldly things, cease. One, who is 
hedonistic and sensual, is conquered by Mara. He 
who, without abstinence from sinful acts, puts on dyed 
garments does not deserve them. Delusion gets into 
the mind of a man just as rain-water enters into a 
house which has not been properly roofed. In this 
life and beyond a sinner is subjected to suffering 
while a pious man enjoys happiness. 

A verse from this Vagga is quoted below. 

asdre sdramatino sdre casdra-dassino I 

te sdram nddhigacchanti micchd'Samkappa-gocardU 

I. 11 
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[Those who, in pursuance of a false resolution, look upon 
the false as true and the true as false cannot realise the truth.] 

II Appamada^vagga 

Absence of inadvertence and inadvertence lead man 
to the paths of immortality and death respectively. 
Wise men, by means of meditation and constant 
effort, attain Nirvana in the shape of supreme 
bliss. Fools become inadvertent. 

In the following verse, the difference between a careful 
man and a careless one has been brought out with the help of 
a beautiful simile. 

appamatto parnattesu suttesu bahu-jagarol 
abalassam va sJghasso hitva yati sumedhasoj I 

11. 9 

[In the midst of negligent persons a careful person is like 
a person awake among sleeping people. As a fast-running 
horse proceeds after leaving behind a weak horse, so also a 
careful man makes progress outstripping an inadvertent 
fellow.] 

III Citta-vagga. 

The acquisition of perfect knowledge is never possible 
unless the mind is restrained. One’s enemy cannot 
do one as much harm as one’s mind directed towards 
untruth. 

The necessity of the restraint of mind has been expressed 
in the following verse with apposite similes. 

kumbhupamam kayamimam viditvd nagarupamam 

cittamidam thapetvdl 

yodhetha mdrom pahmyudhena jitam ca rakkhe 

anivesano siydj / 

III. 8 

[One should fight Mara with the weapon of wisdom after 
considering this body (perishable) like a pitcher and the mind 
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(invulnerable) like a city; when he is vanquished he should be 
kept under careful vigilance, and one should never be in¬ 
advertent.] 

IV. Puppha-vagga 

The fame of a good man spreads far and wide. In the 
sub-joined verse, the superiority of the fragrance of 
one’s fame over fragrant substances has been set 
forth. 

na puppha-gandho pativatameti 
na candanam tagaram mallikd vdj 
satam ca gandho pativatameti 
sabbci disd sappuriso pavatij I 

IV. II 

[The fragrance of none of the flowers called Tagara, 
Mallikd or Candana is carried against the wind. But, the 
fragrance of (the fame of) an honest man is carried against 
the wind; he pervades all the directions by his fragrance.] 

V. Bdlavagga 

A fool considers himself to be wise. He cannot realise 
the truth even after life-long association with the wise. 
But, an intelligent man can realise the truth only 
after a moment’s stay with a wise man. A fool 
aspires after false honour. But, of the two paths a 
monk resorts to the path leading to Nirvana after 
forsaking the path to the acquisition of wealth. 

The verse, quoted below, beautifully expresses the 
folly of attachment to worldly possessions. 

puttd matt hi dhanam matt hi iti bdlo vihanhatil, 
attd hi attano natthi kuto puttd kuto dhanam! j, 

V. 3. 

[1 have sons, I possess riches—a fool is destroyed by 
thoughts like this. One does not belong to oneself—where 
is one’s son, where are the riches?] 
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VI, Pandita-vagga 

The association of a sinner is to be shunned, and that 
of a pious man is desirable. A lover of virtues 
lives happily. In this world, only those are very 
happy whose mind is attached to Sambodhi, who 
are free from attachment, whose hunger has been 
conquered and who possess effulgence. A verse 
from this section is as follows. 

selo yathd ekaghano vdtena na samiratil 
evam ninddpasamsdsu na saminjanti panditdl /, 

VI 6. 

[As a firm rock is not shaken by wind, so the wise are 
unconcerned at praise or blame.] 

V il. Arahanta-vagga 

He is the best of men who has cut asunder all sorts 
of worldly ties, renounced all desires and has known 
the uncreated thing (i.e. Nirvana). 

VII. Sahassa-vagga 

One who always respects the old people gains in 
longevity, beauty, happiness and strength. Even a 
moment’s reverence for a self-restrained person is 
better than the performance of a hundred-year long 
sacrifice at an expense of thousands of coins. 
Even a day’s life devoted to knowledge and medita¬ 
tion is better than a life of hundred years with 
ignorance and self-indulgence. 

IX. Pdpa-vagga 

One should quickly be engaged in good deeds and 
refrain from evil thoughts. One should never repeat 
a sinful act once done, but should again perform a 
good deed done previously. The sin accruing from 
the wrong done to an innocent man affects the wrong¬ 
doer himself. 
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X. Darida-vagga 

All people are afraid of punishment and death. He 
who. out of self-interest, punishes or kills others does 
not enjoy peace in the other world. A sinner cannot 
realise the evil effect of a sin when committed, but 
afterwards he suffers physical and mental torments. 
Nudity, matted locks, fast, ashes on the body—these 
cannot make a man holy unless he conquers desire. 
XL Jard-vagga 

The body, an abode of diseases, decays and life ends 
in death. He, who does not practise self-restraint 
in youth or earn money lives, like a bow that is 
broken. Such a man perishes like an old heron in 
a pond devoid of fish. Merely the flesh, but not the 
wisdom, of a fool increases like that of a bull. 

The verse below is a fine portrayal of the nature of 
the body. 

afthlnam nagaram kaiam mamsa-lohitadepanaml^ 
yattha jard ca maccu ca mdno makkho ca ohitoj i 

XL 5. 

[It is a city built with bones ; flesh and blood are covers 
over it. In it live old age, death, pride and deceit.] 

XIL Atta-vagga 

One should at first pay heed to what is proper and 
then one should give instructions to others about it. 
A good deed is difficult to perform, but a bad deed is 
easy. None should swerve from his own duty. 

In the verse, quoted below, one’s ownself is said to be 
one’s best friend. 

attd hi attano ndtho ko hi ndtho paro siydj 
attand hi sudantem ndtham vindati dullabham / ^ 

XIL 4. 

[One is one’s friend, who else will be a friend? By dint 
of self-restraint man can obtain his own rare friend.] 

4 
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XIII. Loka-vagga 

People should be engaged in pious deeds, because a 
pious man enjoys peace in this world and hereafter. 
He who hides his misdeeds by goodness lights the 
world like the moon. The people of the world are 
generally blind. A few only of them are possessed 
of the seeing eye ; they attain heaven. There 
is no sin that cannot be committed by one who 
transgresses the right course of conduct, speaks 
the untruth and does not care for the other world. 
The result accruing from Sotapatti is superior to the 
sovereignty of the world and the attainment of heaven. 

The correct outlook on the world, according to the 
Buddhists, is set forth in the following verse: — 

yatha bubbulakam passe yatha passe maricikaml 
evam lokam avekkhantam maccuraja na passati // 

XIII. 170. 

[God of death does not see a man who looks upon the 
world as a bubble and a mirage.] 

XIV. Buddha-vagga 

Abstinence from sinful acts, doing good to others, 
purification of the mind, non-violence, restraint in 
food and sleep, sitting in solitude and high thinking 
—these are to be done, according to the Buddha’s 
teaching. He who takes refuge in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Saingha, and knows the four noble 
truths, gets rid of all kinds of misery. 

XV. Sukha-vagga 

There is no fire like attachment and nothing painful 
like the body. Hunger is the greatest malady and 
consciousness of past perceptions causes sorrow. 
Freedom from disease is the greatest acquisition, 
contentment the greatest treasure, faith the most 
intimate kinsman and Nibbana the highest bliss. 
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XVL Piya-vagga 

Free from all fetters is he who loves nothing nor 
hates anything. Happy is he who has no attach¬ 
ment, temptation or love. The friends and relatives 
of a man accord him a warm welcome when he 
returns home after staying abroad for a long time. 
Similarly the result of good deeds, done by a man 
in this world, greets him warmly in the other 
world. 

XVII. Kodha-vagga 

A good man should win over an angry man by love, 
a greedy person by gifts and a liar by truth. 
Those who are vigilant, study day and night 
and strive for Nibbana. are freed from delusion. 
Well-controlled is one who restrains the body, tongue 
and mind. 

XVIII. Mala-vagga 

A man, freed from impurities, gets over birth and 
decrepitude and attains heaven. Unchastity defiles 
a woman and miserliness a giver. Ignorance is the 
greatest impurity. It is easy to discover other’s 
faults, but difficult to be conscious of one’s own 
faults. 

XIX. Dhammattha-vagga 

One cannot be jvise by too much of talk only. He 
is wise who is calm and is free from fear and 
hatred. One cannot be old simply by grey 
hairs or advanced age. He who has truthfulness, 
piety and restraint, is free from impurities and 
wise is really old. By merely begging one cannot 
be a monk ; one who observes all the rules of piety 
is a monk. By merely becoming reticent one cannot 
be a sage ; he who adopts the real and forsakes the 
unreal is a sage. 
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XX. Magga vagga 

The eightfold path is the greatest path, the fourfold 
truth is the greatest truth, non-attachment is the 
greatest virtue; one who possesses the eye (of know¬ 
ledge) is the greatest man. The Buddhas merely show 
the path, but other persons should strive. All created 
things are destructible and. as such, causes of sorrow ; 
all forms are unreal—one who realises this is not 
overwhelmed with grief. So long as a man’s attach¬ 
ment to women does not cease, his ties are not 
snapped ; he approaches women as a calf goes to a 
cow. 

XXL Pakinnaka-vagga 

One should give up petty pleasures if, in lieu of 
them, he can obtain greater happiness. The 
thoughts of the Buddha’s disciples are always direct¬ 
ed to Dhamma and Saingha; they are constantly 
devoted to non-violence. Good people, like a snow- 
clad mountain, look bright from afar, but bad people 
are invisible to others like an arrow discharged in the 
darkness. People may live happily by sitting, lying 
down and roaming on the outskirts of a forest. 

XXII. Niraya-vagga 

One in dyed robes is doomed to perdition if one 
is not self-restrained. O C who is attached to a 
neighbour’s wife is consigned to hell. He enters into 
the evil path who does not find sin existing in a 
thing or finds it where there is none. 

XXllI. Naga-vagga 

The greatest among men is he who can- tolerate 
censure even as an elephant bears with showers of 
arrows in a battle. Living alone is better than 
associating with a fool. The acquisition of learning 
and the avoidance of sin are pleasant. 
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XXIV. Tantra-vagga 

The desire of an inadvertent man grows like a 
creeper. Man should try to destroy the root of desire. 
One whose mind is free from all traces of desire is 
not subjected to rebirth. 

XXV. Bhikkhu’Vagga 

He is a monk who can exercise control over his hands* 
feet and speech. The following are requisite virtues 
in a monk:—vigilance over the senses, contentment 
and self-restraint. The association of those, whose 
life is pure and who are not inadvertent, is desirable 
to a monk. 

XXVI. Brahmana-vagga 

He is a real Brahmana who does not harm anybody 
with his body, mind and speech. One cannot be 
a Brahmana by mere birth or by wearing matted 
locks. One who is truthful and just is a Brahmana. 

JUdana 

•Udana* means utterances full of significance. It 
consists of both verses and legends. It is divided 
into eight Vaggas or sections, each Vagga containing 
ten Suttas. In every Sutta some event contempora¬ 
neous with the Buddha has been narrated briefly 
and in conclusion a significant saying of the Buddha 
has been written. Such sayings are generally in metri¬ 
cal form, some are couched in prose too. Most of 
these sayings contain the Buddhistic ideal of life and 
eulogy of Nibbana. The style is simple. 

In certain other parts of the Tipitaka, too, such 
sayings have been designated as Udana ; but, in 
those places, all the sayings have not been stated to 
have emanated from the Buddha. Some of those 
Udanas are attributed to some god, king or other 
distinguished persons. Some Suttas also of the work 
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called Udana are found in some other collections. 
The similarity of some Suttas relating to the 
Buddha’s life with portions of the Vinaya-pitaka and 
with the Maha-parinibbana-siitta is marked. 

The names of the different Vaggas of the Udana, with 
a brief account of their contents, are set forth 
below: — 

I. Bodhi-vagga 

In it are described certain events that took place 
sometime after the Buddha’s obtaining enlighten¬ 
ment, In his opinion, the greatest ideal in the world 
is to lead a life free from blemish. This is possible 
only when one is free from tanhd {<trsna). 

II. Mucalinda-vagga 

In it also are described some incidents following 
the master’s attaining Buddhahood. An astonishing 
event is that the serpent-king, Mucalinda, protected 
the Buddha by spreading out his colossal hood 
over his head. In this Vagga the Buddha has 
exhorted the monks to desist from squabbles over 
petty matters. 

III. Nafida-vagga 

In it we find the Buddha making his half-brother 
Nanda realise the hollowness of worldly existence 
when the latter was bent on leading a base life after 
giving up a higher ideal. 

IV. Meghiya-vagga 

The Buddha’s disciple, Meghiya, having disregarded 
the advice of the Buddha, went to a beautiful 
mango-bower, and started performing penance for 
higher life. But, evil thoughts of various kinds 
hampered his endeavour. When he returned to the 
master, the latter explained everything to him. 
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V. Sonathera-vagga 

In it we find the narratives relating to king Pasenadi’s 
visit to the Buddha, initiation of the leper 
Suppabuddha by name and the obtainment of 
ordination by the ordinary disciple Sona Kotikanna 
(=Sonathera). 

VI. Jaccandha-vagga 

King Pasenadi’s visit to the Buddha, the Buddha s 
hint at Mahaparinibbana, Ananda’s inability to 
realise that hint, the Buddha’s discussion and rebuttal 
of the anti-Buddhist doctrines—these are described 
in this Vagga. The following allegorical story is 
instructive. 

Once when some ascetics and Brahmanas assembled 
at a place, there arose among them fierce disputes on 
certain matters. Some said that the earth was eternal 
while, according to others, it was not so. Some 
thought that the body and soul were separate while 
others considered these to be identical. The monks 
having reported these disputations to the Buddha, he 
told them that once a king brought together all the 
blind persons in one place. An elephant was Drought 
there at the bidding of the king. Among the blind 
different persons felt the different limbs of the 
elephant, viz., its head, ears. tusk, trunk and the 
tail. Asked as to how an elephant was, they replied 
in order that it was like a pitcher, a winnowing 
basket, a ploughshare, a plough-post and a broom¬ 
stick. A quarrel ensued when each supported his own 
view and criticised the views of others. This resulted 
in their beating one another, and the king felt 
amused. After narrating this story the Buddha told 
his disciples that the dispute among the above ascetics 
and Brahmanas was also similar and that each of 
them realised the truth only partially. 
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VII. Ciila-vagga 

It deals with various matters of which the most note¬ 
worthy are Sariputta’s inclination towards religious 
instructions and the release of Vamana Bhaddiya’s 
mind from sin. 

Itivuttaka 

The utterances of the Buddha are stated to be written in it. 
The title means, ‘‘Thus said the Buddha.” The book is in 
prose and verse. Generally a topic has been written in prose 
and supported by verses. The topics have been presented as 
if spoken by the Buddha and listened to by a certain disciple 
of him. At places, the idea expressed in the prose portion 
does not agree with or even run counter to that set forth 
in the verses ; this tends to indicate later interpolations. 

The Itivuttaka consists of four Nipatas each of which is 
divided into several Vaggas. The total number of its Suttas 
is 120. 

The Buddha’s instructions on various matters constitute 
the subject-matter of the work. Written in a lucid style, 
it is free from prolixity. The occasional use of figures of 
speech like the simile makes it delightful. A few illustra¬ 
tions may be given here. A person making gifts to pious 
monks has been compared to the cloud pouring water on 
mountains and valleys. The senses of a man are likened to 
the gates of a house ; like gates these should be carefully 
guarded. 

The topics, dealt with in the different Nipatas of the 
Itivuttaka. are briefly indicated below. 

Eka-nipata 

It deals with the Buddhistic ideal of life and man’s duties 
according to this ideal. Tanha {tr$nn) has been said to be the 
cause of rebirth. Condemned are delusion, anger and pride 
etc. Deliberate falsehood has been condemned and charity,, 
especially the gift of rice, praised. 
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Duka-nipata 

In it are laid down the temptations to the senses and the 
sins of the body, mind and speech. Inadvertence has been 
strongly condemned as a hindrance to Nibbana. The Buddha 
is said to have stated the virtues of a monk and the happiness^ 
resulting from ascetic life. 

Tika-nipata 

The topics, discussed in it, are the eightfold path, obs¬ 
tacles to Nibbana and the means of escape from rebirth, 
decrepitude and death. 

Catukka-nipata 

It is stated in this Nipata that one who knows the cause 
of sorrow and the means of its suppression can easily be free 
from all sorts of worldly bonds. Passion, desire to do 
mischief and cruelty etc. are the causes of temptation; these 
can lead even a pious man to an evil path. 

Sutta-nipata. 

It is the fifth book of the Khuddaka-nikaya. and contains 
both narratives and dialogues. It is divided into five Vaggas 
(sections), viz. Uraga-vagga. Cula-vagga, Mahavagga. Atthaka- 
vagga and Parayana-vagga. Each Vagga contains several 
Suttas. In the first four Vaggas there are fifty-four lyrics. 
The Parayana-vagga. a long metrical composition, is divided 
into sixteen parts. 

Moral teachings according to the Buddhists constitute the 
subject-matter of this work. The Sutta-nipata tries to incul¬ 
cate the teaching that without any worship or religious rite, 
without any argumentation about the existence of God and 
without any sacrifice man can attain Nibbana merely by 
realising the impermanence of the world and the four noble 
truths as well as by following the eightfold path. Side by 
side with this teaching there is an effort to establish the 
superiority of Buddhism in comparison with the Brahmanical 
and other contemporaneous faiths. 
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There are reasons to suppose that, if not the whole of the 
Sutta-nipata, at least parts of it are very old arising at the 
time of Buddha or of his direct disciples. It is noteworthy 
that this work lays down directions for a particular way of 
life and does not deal with Buddhist philosophy—a fact which 
tends to show that Buddhist philosophy had not yet been 
formulated. Another noteworthy feature of the book is that 
the instructions, laid down in it, are meant for the Buddhists 
in general and not merely for the Samgha; from this it seems 
that the Samgha, which was subsequently looked upon as 
one of the three gems, had not yet got a firm foothold. In 
the society, reflected in the Sutta-nipata, there appears to have 
been no place in northern India for the followers of other 
faiths excepting the Brahmanas and Sramanas. 

Barring the Dhammapada, the Buddhist works quote the 
largest number of passages from the Sutta-nipata. The anti¬ 
quity of the Sutta-nipata is, perhaps, one of the causes of its 
authoritative cnaracter. Scholars, however, believe that 
early and late portions appear side by side in it. According 
to them, nearly all the prose portions, in which verses have 
been incorporated, are later interpolations. 

Besides the ancient Buddhist doctrines, much information 
about the social and religious conditions of India during or 
immediately after the time of the Buddha can be gathered 
from the Sutta-nipata. 

Vimdnavatthu. 

The title means ‘legends about the abodes of gods.’ The 
work is a metrical narration of the various kinds of happiness 
enjoyed by man in the other world as a result of different 
pious deeds in the earthly life. 

Petavatthu. 

In this we find metrical descriptions of the various suffer¬ 
ings to which the ghosts of men, who committed misdeeds 
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on enrtb, arc subjected in the other world. Like mortals 
the ghosts are also tormented by hunger, thirst, passion and 
delusion. But, the latter cannot take food and drink etc, 
directly from man. The ghosts derive satisfaction from the 
gifts made by one man to another. This idea corresponds 
to the obsequial rites according to the Brahmanical faith. 

This work, along with the Vimanavatthu, is looked upon 
as belonging to the latest religious works in Pali. In these 
two works the doctrine of Karman according to the Brah¬ 
mins and Buddhists has been analysed in the form of 
stories. The literary value of these works, however, is negli¬ 
gible; the stories are monotonous. Except for the metrical 
form the works reveal no poetic merit. 

Theragatha and Therigdthd 

The very titles indicate that these are collections of 
verses attributed to the elders and lady elders professing the 
Buddhist faith. The Thera-gdthd contains 107 poems 
consisting of a total number of 1,279 gdthds. The other 
work comprises 73 poems, the number of gdthds being 522. 

The style of composition of both the works is the same ; 
the abundance of figures of speech like the simile is notice¬ 
able in these works. Noteworthy also is the repetition of 
particular phrases in some of the gdthds. The poetical 
excellences of the gdthds of these two works have raised them 
to the status of the best lyrics of Indian literature. 

Despite similarity in the language and diction of these 
two works, there is considerable divergence of ideas expressed 
in them. The gdthds of the Thera^gdthd beautifully express 
the inner experiences of the monks and contain superb 
descriptions of nature. Those of the Theri-gdthd embody 
the personal joy and sorrow of the nuns. While descriptions 
of nature abound in the Thera-gdthd, the delineation of 
human life pervades the other work. A fundamental 
difference between the works is that while the former lays 
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down the inner feelings, the latter describes the experiences 
of the external life. 

A few examples will clearly demonstrate the material 
divergence between the works. In a portion of the Thera- 
gatha there is a wonderful description of the spring season, 
while in one gatha the writer states that he finds no delight 
either in life or in death ; with a wakeful mind he is awaiting 
death. A story of the Theri-gatha runs thus: 

A man of lascivious character follows the nun called 
Subha in a forest, and declares his love for her. She 
tells him that she has renounced all earthly desires like 
poison and burning cinders. Then, in course of her dis¬ 
paragement of the body as destructible and ugly, she 
says that the eyes are nothing but loathsome lumps of 
flesh. Saying this she extracts her eyes, and gives them 
to that passionate fellow. At this the man becomes 
penitent, and asks for forgiveness. The lady then repairs 
to the Buddha. She gets back her eyes as soon as the 
Buddha casts a glance at her. 

The famous courtesan Ambapali afterwards took to the 
life of a nun. In every verse of a long composition, attribut¬ 
ed to her, she at first describes her physical beauty, the 
adverse effects wrought by decrepitude and finally declares 
the truth of the Buddha’s teachings. 

Certain matters, contained in these two works, occur also 
in some other works of the Pali canon. For instance, the 
story of the robber Angulimala, contained in the Thera-gatha^ 
occurs in the same form in the Majjhirf^a-Tlikaya. Some 
dialogues between Mara and the nuns, contained in the 
Theri-gatha^ appear to be another version of narratives 
occurring in the Bhikkhurii-samyutta of the Samyiitta-nikaya. 
Certain gathas of these two works are found also in the four 
Nikayas, the Dhammapada and the Sutta-nipdta. 

Some matters, dealt with in these two works, appear to 
indicate that the relevant passages were interpolated in a 
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later period. As an instance may be pointed out the reference, 
in two poems (920-948. 949-980), to the decadence of 
Buddhism. The decadence took place centuries after the 
establishment of the Buddhist Samgha. It is portions like 
this that lead scholars to believe that these two works contain 
earlier and later portions. 

The Thera-gatha and the Theri-gatha are valuable for the 
contemporary social history. These two works throw 
considerable light on the life of the people, especially on the 
position of women in the society. From the TherVgatha 
we learn that many women took to the life of nuns when they 
had become disconsolate at the death of their children, A 
poem narrates how a poor widow, while begging from door 
to door, suddenly came across nuns. At the affectionate 
advice of the nuns, she also became a nun. The Theri-gatha 
informs us that many courtesans, fed up with their despicable 
way of life, turned to be nuns. The supreme bliss of a 
nun’s life, as contrasted with the distressing life of courtesans, 
forms the theme of some of the beautiful poems. 

From the point of view of the history of Buddhistic 
religion too these two works are important. The Thera- 
gatha yields considerable information about the ancient 
doctrines of the Theravada school. The nature of Nibbana, 
according to the Theris, is known from the Theri-gatha, In 
their opinion, Nibbana is freedom from greed and in¬ 
advertence ; it is by means of Nibbana alone that one can 
lead a life of restraint, acquire insight and supreme wellbeing 
and realise the highest truth. 

Jataka 

Stories about the supposed previous existences of the 
Buddha form the subject-matter of the Jataka. The Buddha 
has been designated as Bodhisatta in his past lives. The 
Jataka is one of the important parts of the Khuddaka- 
nikdya. 
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Each of the stories of the Jataka, in its present form, is 
divided into the following five parts: — 

(i) Paccuppanna-vntthii (present tsLCis)—in this part we find 

the occasion on which the Buddha narrated the story. 

(ii) Atita^vatthu (facts of the past)—the story of one of 

the past lives of Bodhisatta is narrated in prose 
here. 

(iii) Gathas —the Gathas are generally found in the AtJta- 

vatthu, but they are of frequent occurrence in the 
Paccuppanna-vatthu too. 

(iv) Veyyakarajia (brief exposition)—in it each of the words 

occurring in a Gatha is explained. 

(v) Samodhana (connexion)—in it generally the Buddha has 

identified the distinguished personages, mentioned 
in the Paccuppanna-vatthu, with those referred to in 
the Atita-vatthu. 

It should be noted that the Jdtaka, available to-day, is 
not the original work. The present work is called Jdtakaffha- 
vannand (exposition of the Jdtaka). This is the work of a 
Ceylonese monk of unknown name. He gathered materials 
from the Jdtakatfha-kathd, an older commentary on the 
Jdtaka. It is said to have been composed in Pali in the period 
immediately following the composition of the canonical 
works. Along with the canonical works it was also rendered 
into the language of Ceylon and re-translated into Pali by 
the compiler of the Jdtakattha-vannand. The prose portion 
alone was translated into the language of Ceylon and re¬ 
translated into Pali ; but, the Gathas remained in their 
original form. According to a tradition, current among the 
Buddhists, it is the Gathas alone that formed the original 
Jdtaka ; only these were comprised in the canon. It should 
be stated, however, that all the Gathas of the present Jdtaka 
do not appear to have been included in the canonical 
literature. According to a current mode of division of the 
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contents of the Jataka, it is divided into twenty-two sections 
called Nipatas depending on the number of the Jatakas. For 
instance, the first Nipata contains 150 stories each of which 
has one Gatha ; the second Nipata has 100 stories each of 
which has two Gathas and so on. Thus, every succeeding 
Nipata contains a lesser number of stories but a greater 
number of Gathas than the preceding one. But, in the 
extant Jataka, the number of Gathas is far greater—a fact 
which tends to indicate that many of the Gathas are later 
interpolations. 

Some stories of the Jataka occur at other places of the 
canonical literature. Some such stories are lacking in 
references to the Bodhisatta. As an instance, mention may 
be made of the story of DIghabahu in the Vinaya-pitaka, 
The Kutadanta-sutta and the Maha-sudassana-sutta of the 
DJgha-nikaya, however, as well as the Makhadeva-sutta of 
the Majjhifna-nikaya are composed in the form of a Jataka 
story. 

The Jataka stories attempt to inculcate moral lessons as 
well as teachings about the superhuman power and virtues 
of the Bodhisatta by means of myths, legends and stories of 
various other sorts. The spread of the Buddhist faith 
among the masses appears to have necessitated the composi¬ 
tion of the Jataka stories. The most conservative among the 
Theras, however, did not approve of this mode of instruction. 
At many places of the canonical literature we find prohibition 
of this method. 

The number of stories in the extant Jataka is 547. Into 
some of the stories several other stories have been dovetailedr 
again, some stories have been repeated. The Culla-niddesa 
and the travel-account of Fa-hien refer to 500 Jataka 
stories. 

The period of compossition of the Jataka cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any degree of certainty. The titles of many 
Jataka stories as well as the depiction of certain incidents of 
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Jataka are found in the reliefs on the stone-walls surrounding 
the topes at Bharhut and Sand. This indicates that the 
stories concerned were current in the second or even in the 
third century B.C. Some of the stories might be known at 
the time of the Buddha himself. It is noteworthy that the 
Buddhists adapted certain Brahmanical legends and verses 
and introduced in them such changes as suited their own 
needs. The source of many a Jataka story lies in that 
storehouse of myths and legens from which the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas derived materials for many poems. In the 
extant Jataka earlier and later portions have been welded 
together in such a way that the date of composition of every 
story, nay every gatha, has got to be examined independently. 

As stated above, myths and legends of various sorts have 
been incorporated into the Jataka. In these, such superhuman 
characters as the serpent-deity, Garuda, the bird-god, Yaksas, 
Kinnaras etc. figure prominently. Wit and humour are not 
lacking at places. 

The Jataka is valuable not only as a means for the pro¬ 
pagation of the Buddhist faith. The stories of this work 
have also directly or indirectly influenced the world-litera¬ 
ture. The narrative literature of many countries has been 
enriched by stories written in imitation of those found in the 
Jataka. Might be that the Buddhists borrowed a good deal 
of material from the literature of the Brahmanas, Jainas etc. 
But, the fact remains that these stories were disseminated 
far and wide through the medium of Buddhism. As, on the 
one hand, the Buddhists carried these stories to different 
lands, so, on the other, they appear to have borrowed some 
from the Greeks and Persians. 

The infiuence of the Jataka is discernible not only in 
literature but also in the domain of fine arts in India as well 
as in countries which adopted Buddhism as a religion. The 
walls of Bharhut and Sanchi and the caves of Ajanta stand 
as mute witnesses to the influence of the Jataka on s^culpture 
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and painting. Fa-hien’s travels testify to the fact that, on 
a festive occasion in the reign of a king of Ceylon, the road 
at Abhayagiri was flanked by 500 images built in accordance 
with descriptions of statues contained in the Jataka. 
Hiuen Tsang informs us that he saw, in different parts of 
India, topes which reminded one of many events in the life 
of the Bodhisatta. Many reliefs, answering to the description 
contained in the Jataka, are still found on a number of 
shrines, eg.. Borobudur in Java, Pagan in Burma and 
Sukhodaya in Siam. 

The contribution of the Jataka to the social and cultural 
history of India is also valuable. The condition of the 
society in long eight or nine centuries beginning from at least 
the third century B.C., if not from the time of the Buddha, is 
reflected in this work. The Jataka delineates the life of some 
classes of people information about whom is scanty in other 
works. 

As specimens, a few Jataka stories are set forth below. 

No. 352 

A man is disconsolate at the death of his father. One 
day he found that his son had been putting grass and water 
before a dead bull. Taking his son to be mad he asked him 
the reason for doing so. The son replied that the dead bull 
had its head, legs and the tail so that it might be brought 
back to life. But. his grand-father had no trace left so that 
grief for him was of no avail. These words of the son 
brought relief to the father who desisted from grieving. 

No. 547 

Prince Vessantara resolved to give away everything 
including his body to people who would beg of him. He was 
banished for having given away a wonderful elephant in utter 
disregard for the interest of the kingdom. His wife, along 
with two children, followed him. They proceeded towards 
the 'forest in the chariot that was the only thing left after 
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giving away all the belongings of the prince. En route he 
gave away to a Brahmana, at his request, even the chariot 
and the horses. Then they arrived at a hermitage on foot. 
There Sakka appeared in the guise of an ugly and wicked 
Brahmana who indicated his desire to engage the prince’s 
children as his slaves. Finally, at his request, the prince gave 
away even his wife. Thereafter Sakka disclosed his identity 
and all were delighted. 

Niddesa 

Attributed to Sariputta. the 'Niddesa is an elaborate 
explanation of thirty-three Suttas of the last two Vaggas of 
the Sutta-nipdta. It is divided into two parts, viz. Maha- 
niddesa and Culla-niddesa. The former is an explanation of 
the Atthakavagga, while the latter explains the Khaggavisana- 
sutta and the Parayana. 

The fact that it is included in the canonical literature 
leads us to suppose that it was the earliest of the commentaries 
in Pali. For explanation dictionaries and grammatical works 
have been utilised. The important technical terms have been 
interpreted after laying down the religious doctrines. Into 
the commentaries on certain words long lists of synonyms 
have been incorporated, such lists being added wherever the 
original words have been used. These lists probably served 
as the nucleus of the lexicons compiled in later times. 

Vafisambhidd-inagga, 

The title means ‘ways of analysis.’ It is divided into three 
parts, viz. Maha-vagga, Yuganaddha-vagga and Paflna- 
vagga. Each of the Vaggas is sub-divided into ten chapters. 
Various matters relating to Buddhism are dealt with in these 
chapters. For instance, in I.l seventy-three kinds of know¬ 
ledge have been discussed. The four noble truths have been 
dealt with in II. 2. 

The topics of this work, like those of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka, have beens dealt with in the form of catechism. The 
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reason of its inclusion in the Sutta-pitaka is that portions of 
it are composed in the form of Suttas. Several sections, like 
Suttas, have been commenced with the words evam me sutam 
(thus have I heard). 

The Pafisambhida-magga is one of the latest works of the 
canon. 

Apaddna 

The original Sanskrit form of this word is ‘Avadana’ 
meaning a great or pious deed. 

This work is a collection of the heroic and pious dfeeds of 
the Arhats. In it there are biographies of 550 men and 40 
women belonging to the monastic order. Like the Pataka 
this work also contains stories dealing with the present and 
the past. What distinguishes th^se two works is that, while the 
'Sdtaka deals with the past lives of the Buddha, the Apaddna 
is concerned with the exploits of the Arhats. 

Written entirely in ver3«e, it reveals close correspondence 
with the Sanskrit Avadana works. Belonging to the later 
strata of the canonical literature, the Apaddna is one of the 
later parts of the Khuddaka-nikdya. 

Buddhavamsa 

It is a metrical work dealing with stories about the forty 
Buddhas that are supposed to have preceded Gotama 
Buddha. In the twenty-four chapters following an intro¬ 
ductory chapter, twenty-four Buddhas have been successively 
dealt with. It is interesting to note that some important 
event or other relating to the life of Gotama Buddha is found 
in the lives of those Buddhas too. In this work Gotama 
Buddha himself is the narrator. In course of the narratives 
about the previous Buddhas he says what he himself was 
in their times, how he worshipped them and also how they 
made prophecies about his Buddhahood. 

The commentator of the Buddha-vamsa states that the 
stories of this book emana^d from the Buddha himself and 
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were handed down through generations of Theras and theii 
disciples. But, this statement does not appear to be correct 
In the first place, the earlier works refer to only six Buddha! 
preceding Gotama. Secondly, the arrogation of divinity tc 
the Buddha, the worship of the Buddha etc. point to the lat< 
origin of the Buddha-vamsa ; such things are totally absen 
in the earliest parts of the Tipitaka. These facts tend tc 
prove that the Buddha-vamsa belongs to the later strata of the 
Pali canon. 

Cariyapifaka 

This is the last work of the Khuddaka-nikdya. It containi 
thirty-five Jataka stories, and is written throughout in verse 
This work aims chiefly at setting forth the Paramita. 
(perfections) that the Buddha acquired as Bodhisatta in hii 
past lives. 

Most of the stories of this book resemble those of the 
Jataka ; even some verses of the Jataka occur verbatim ii 
this work too. The Jataka stories are more elaborate thar 
those of this work. Again, the former have the element o 
humour at places. It seems that, with the inculcation o 
moral teachings as the principal motive, the Jataka storie: 
have been condensed in the Cariydpitaka, and naturally the 
sober tone has replaced the humorous vein of the earliei 
model. Let us take an exampte or two. The Vessantara 
jataka is in 786 verses whereas this story is narrated in onb 
58 verses in the Cariydpitaka (I. 9). The Jataka story (No 
208) of the monkey and the crocodile contains a good dea 
of humorous element. These two are friends. One day the 
wife of the crocodile felt strongly inclined to eat the hear 
of the monkey. The crocodile, though good, yielded to hi! 
wife’s instigation. He carried his friend on his back to hii 
residence. There the monkey came to know of the evi 
design of the crocodile’s wife, and, prompted by his instinc¬ 
tive intelligence, said that he had left behind his heart on £ 
tree on the river-bank. 
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The version of the same story, occurring in the Cariya- 
ntaka (III, 7), runs thus 

When 1 was a monkey, a crocodile of a river used to 
obstruct my movement and terrorise me. The fierce 
crocodile said ‘come’ standing at the place where I took 
the leap for crossing the river. I said, “I have come”, 
and standing on his head crossed to the other bank. I 
did not utter untruth and acted as I said. Such is my 
truthfulness in which I am peerless, 
rhe version is merely edifying, but lacks the humorous 
jlements of the original story. 

The original form of the Jataka, included in the Pali 
:anon, is no longer available. So we are not in a position 
o examine the relation it bears to the Cariyapitaka. This 
nuch, however, can be asserted that there is no treatment 
vhatsoever of the Paramitas in the older parts of the canon ; 
his leads to the conclusion that the Cariyapitaka is a 
ater work. Probably the huge repository of current Jataka 
jtories, if not the Jataka included in the canon, was drawn 
jpon by the Cariyapitaka. 

The present Cariyapitaka perhaps does not represent the 
work in its original form. There is a brief account of the 
Cariyapitaka in the Nidana-katha which forms an introduc- 
:ion to the Jmaka. But. the extant work betrays marked 
divergences from that account. Thd Jataka account probably 
represents the earlier form of the work. The Cariyapitaka, 
available to-day, is a post-Asoka work. 


VI 


ABHIDHAMMA-PIJAKA 

‘Abhidhamma^ means ‘higher religion’. One, however, 
looks in vain into it for any original thought. Compared with 
the Sutta-pitdik2i, the Abhidhamma is more recondite. The 
major part of it is written in the form of catechism. This 
Pitaka comprises the following seven books generally known 
as Satta-pakarana (the seven sections): Dhamma-samganU 
V i bhahga, Dhatu-kaiha, Piiggala-pannatti, Katha-vatthut 
Yamaka and Patthana-pakarana. 

The Dhamma-samgani (a handbook of Dhamma) deals 
briefly with psychological ethics and is intended for the 
advanced monks. In spite of the learned nature of the work, 
it has been very popular in Ceylon through centuries. 

The Vibhahga (classification) is a sort of supplement to 
the Dhammasaipgani, presupposing certain matters dealt 
with in the latter and making some additions. It is divided 
into three sections. The first section is devoted to the 
fundamental ideas of the Buddha. The next section has for 
its subject-matter knowledge from its lowest stage to the 
highest. The last section deals with obstacles to knowledge. 

The Dhatu-katha or ‘Discourse on the Elements’, in 
fourteen chapters, deal with such topics as the five Khandhas, 
twelve Ayatanas, eighteen Dhatus, four noble truths, four 
Jhanas ( = Dhyana), five Balas, seven Bojjhangas, the eight¬ 
fold path etc. 

The Puggala-pahhatti deals with human individuals of 
various kinds. In form and contents it closely resembles 
parts of the Sutta-pitaka, Despite the occurrence of some 
beautiful similes in the book, its style is dry. It poses such 
questions as who is angry, who is wicked, who has a base 
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mentality, who has a high mentality etc., and seeks to answer 
these questions. For example, while ascertaining a man of 
good inclinations it is stated that a man who, being himself 
good, serves and honours another virtuous person, is one 
of good inclination. 

The Katha-vatthu or ‘Subjects of Discourse’ is attributed 
to Moggaliputta who, as President of the Third Buddhist 
Council (3rd century B.C.), is said to have composed it. It 
should be noted that it is the only work of the Pali canon 
which is associated with a definite author. The attribution 
of the work to Moggaliputta, however, though traditionally 
advocated in Ceylon, is not accepted by all. Some modern 
scholars suppose that the nucleus of the Kathavatthii perhaps 
came into being at that remote age, but it assumed the present 
form as a result of later accretions. The book, as we have 
it to-day, is in twenty-three sections, each section containing 
a number of questions and answers thereto. All the questions 
are from the heretical point of view and directed against 
the Buddha and the religion preached by him. The views, 
expressed in these questions, have been assiduously refuted 
so as to establish the glory of Buddhism. Some of the typical 
questions are set forth below. 

Does everything exist? Do the disciples of the Buddha 
possess the superhuman powers of the Buddha ? Is the 
rebirth of animals possible among gods? Were the excre¬ 
tions of the Buddha more fragrant than other sweet- 
smelling substances ? 

There is a noteworthy similarity in the method of presenta¬ 
tion found in the Katha-vatthu and the Milinda-pahha. The 
Kathavatthii. as its contents indicate, is important for the 
history of Buddhism. 

The Yamaha contains questions framed and answered in 
two ways. The contents of the book are abstruse and are 
designed to set at rest such doubts as might still remain after 
the foregoing books of the Abhidhamma, 
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The Patthana-pakarana or Maha-pakarana deals with the 
various kinds of relationship between phenomena. The kinds 
of relationship are stated to be twenty-four. e.g. causal 
relationship, relationship of the ruler and the ruled, of subject 
and object, contiguity, co-existence etc. Nirvana is the only 
absolute entity. Excepting it all things in the world are said 
to be related to some other thing in one of the twenty-four 
ways referred to above. 


VII 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS—OLD COMMENTARIES 

Broadly speaking, miscellaneous works in Pali were 
composed in the period intervening between the completion 
of the canonical works and the beginning of the composition 
of the celebrated commentaries by Buddhadatta, Buddha- 
ghosa and Dhammapala. This period roughly extends from 
the beginning of the Christian era to the end of the fourth 
century A.D. 

Of the works, belonging to the non-canonical literature, 
the Atthakathas or commentaries and other expository works 
are more numerous. The need for explanatory works 
naturally arose when the canonical works became volumin¬ 
ous and spread far and wide. 

The various non-canonical Pali works may be classified 
as follows: — 

Non-canonical works preceding the famous com¬ 
mentaries ; 

The famous commentaries. 

Historical works ; 

Compendiums ; 

Poetical compositions ; 

Grammar ; 

Metrics and Rhetoric ; 

Lexicography. 

A. Non^cationiccil works preceding the famous commentaries 

Of the works of this period, some are original writings 
while others are expository. The original works are three, viz. 
the Nettipakarana, the Petakopadesa and the Milindapahha. 
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Nettipakarana 

It is also called Nettigandha or simply Netti. It is 
attributed to Mahakaccana, one of the direct disciples of 
the Buddha, who has been praised, in the Majjhima-?nkdya» as 
the greatest interpreter of the master’s message. Some, 
however, think that the Netti was the work of one Kaccana, 
and not Mahakaccana, and that it was written in the early 
years of the Christian era. Probably composed earlier than 
the last two works ot the A bhidhamma-pitaka, it conidiins, 
for the first time, the entire corpus of the teachings of 
the Buddha. The relationship of the Netti with the Pali canon 
is akin to that between the Vedic Samhitas and the Nirukta 
of Yaska. 

Peiakapadesa 

The title means ‘instructions regarding the Tipitaka’. Like 
the Netti it too is attributed to Mahakaccana. In it attempt 
has been made to clarify the matters which have not been 
lucidly dealt with in the earlier work. This work declares that 
the chief subject to be dealt with is the four noble.truths which 
are the sheet-anchor of Buddhism. Mention has been made, 
in it of the Samyuttaka ( = Sarnyutta-nikaya) and Ekuttaraka 
(=Ekuttara or Anguttara-nikaya, and passages have been 
quoted from them. 

Milinda-panha 

The title means ‘Questions by Milinda.’ Milinda or 
Menandros was the most famous of the Greeks who ruled 
over the Greek empire established in India. This king was 
a rare combination of a warrior and scholar. The questions, 
about certain diflScult matters of Buddhism, put by the king 
to the Thera Nagasena, and the latter’s replies form the 
subject-matter of the work. Of Nagasena we know practically 
nothing. 

The work probably originated in North-western India. It 
was in this region that the Greek sway was more widespread. 
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This was, perhaps, the reason why the Greek king was made 
the hero of a book. 

Milinda is supposed to have ruled over the Greek territory 
of India sometime in the first century B. C. which, therefore, 
is the upper limit of the date of composition of the Milinda- 
panha. It is not known whether the book was written during 
the lifetime of the king or after his death. Even the histori¬ 
city of the dialogue between Milinda and Nagasena is not 
beyond doubt. The author of the work is unknown. 

The extant Milinda-panha is a Pali translation which was 
done in Ceylon in hoary antiquity. The original form, written 
in Sanskrit or Prakrit, is lost. 

The present MiUnda-paiiha consists of sbven parts. In its 
original form it had portions of the first part and the whole of 
the second and the third part. That the original work was 
complete in three parts is indicated by several facts. The 
third part is a sort of finale to the foregoing parts. Moreover, 
a new prefatory matter has been added at the commencement 
of the fourth part. In the Chinese translation of the work, 
which came into being in the period between the fourth and 
the fifth century of the Christian era, the portion from the 
fourth part onward has been left out. 

The contents of the work are briefly stated below. 

Part I 

King Milinda of the city of Sagala approached Nagasena. 
the Arhat, for light on certain matters relating to Buddhist 
doctrines about which he had doubts and problems in his 
mind. When they met each other, questions and answers 
followed. 


Part II 

The first discussion was on the characteristics of moral 
virtues. As the king asked Nagasena his name, the latter 
began to discuss the relationship between names and indivi- 
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duals. Gradually Nagasena, with the help of wonderful 
reasoning, apposite similes and examples, explained to the 
king the things like renunciation, re-incarnation, the difference 
between wisdom (prajna) and intelligence (biiddhi) etc. accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhists. He further tells the king that honesty 
is the root of the five kinds of moral power which help the 
attainment of Nirvana. This part discusses also such topics 
as the mystery of re-birth, time, the origin and manifestation 
of virtues, Phassa (Sparsa), Vedand^ Sannd (Samjna), Cetana, 
Vinnana (Vijfiana), Vitakka (Vitarka) and Vicara. 

Charmed by the learning of Nagasena Milinda agreed to 
his views on these matters. 


Part III 

In this part the questions of Milinda are varied. Questions 
and answers relating to the following topics are set forth in 
this part: — 

the cause of so much difference between man and man, 
whether re-birth is the same as the migration of the soul 
to another body, the existence of soul, whether or not there 
were thirty-two marks of a great man on the Buddha's 
body, the difference between persons possessed of and 
free from delusion, the state of Arhat. 


Part IV 

The problems, set forth in it, arise chiefly from the Buddha’s 
contradictory utterances and deeds. For example, if the Buddha 
had seen through the evil design of Devadatta, then why did 
he allow him access into the Samgha? To this Nagasena 
replied that the Buddha was wise yet merciful; he knew that by 
series of misdeeds Devadatta had been paving the way to hell. 
It was only with a view to saving him from eternal sufferings 
that the Buddha made room for him in the Samgha. 

Part V 

It contains problems about inference and solutions there¬ 
of. Milinda asked him how people like Nagasena could know 
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that the Buddha ever existed. Among various arguments, put 
forward by Nagasena, one was this: At the sight of a well- 
planned and beautiful city, one can guess the deftness of the 
architect of that city. Similarly, at the sight of the city in 
the form of Dhamma, built by the Buddha, we can know of 
his existence and skill. 


Part VI 

The question was whether or not persons outside the 
Samgha could attain Nirvana. Nagasene replied that such 
men and even women could obtain it. Then, what is the 
use of taking a vow—Milinda asked. Nagasena replied 
that, as a result of taking a vow, man acquired certain 
virtues and thereby the way to Nirvana was made easier. 
But, if a man adopted a vow without being worthy of it 
then he would hnve to go to hell. As an example of the 
efficacy of a vow he refeired to the life-stories of Upasena 
and Sariputta. 


Part VII 

This part contains an enumeration of the virtues that 
serve as stepping stones to the attainment of Arhathood. 
Of the virtues mentioned, 38 are lost. One belonging to 
the Samgha must have to acquire these virtues if he aspires 
to the status of Arhat. 

Milinda was charmed by Nagasena’s words and became 
eager to embrace Buddhism. He built a monastery called 
Milinda-vihara, and gave it away to Nagasena. 

Like the Bhagavadgitci the Milinda-panha is an outstand¬ 
ing work of the heroic age. Besides, it refers to various 
lands, rivers and works. Thus, it has a great historical and 
geographical value. Some of the noteworthy places, in and 
outside India, mentioned in it, are as follows: 

Yavana (=Bactria), Bharukaccha (=Broach in 

present Gujarat), Cina ( = China), Kaliuga, Magadha, 
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Surattha (=Saurastra), Varanasi, Suvannabhumi. Patali- 
putra and Vafiga. 

Of the rivers, mentioned in it, the most important are 

Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Candrabhaga. The Jataka 

and many other works are mentioned in it. 

A few specimens of the Questions and answers, contained 

in the work, are given below, 

a man is reborn, does he remain the same or 
become another individual? 

Nagasem—O king, in your childhood were you the same as 
you arc now in your mature age? 

King—iio I was different in my childhood. 

Nagasena—ll that is so, then you have none of your mother, 
father, teacher etc. The foetus in the womb is 
gradually transformed, gets a different shape when 
it is born, and obtains yet another form when it 
comes of age. Then, how can there be the same 
mothers of these different persons? Can a man be 
considered difierent when he becomes educated or 
wise after acquiring knowledge? Does a man, 
whose hands and feet are cut off as a punishment, 
become a different man for his limbs being cut off? 

King—'Ho. But, how would you have replied to the above 
question? 

Nagasena —I am the same individual now in my maturity 
as I was in my childhood. Different conditions have 
taken place on the self-same body. 

K/ng—Please explain the matter with a parable. 

Nagasena—It a man turns a lamp at night, will its flame 
remain alike in all watches of the night? 

King —No. 

Nagasena —Then shall we assume a separate lamp in each 
watoh? 
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King —No. We must say that there was the same lamp 
throughout the night. 

Nagasena —Similarly man passess through different stages 
which are linked together. 

The instructive parables and similes in support of the 
subject-matter have enlivened the dialogues and added to the 
human interest of the work. 

Prior to the commentaries of Buddhadatta and the two 
other celebrated commentators we find some expository 
works which were not the work of one author, but the result 
of the joint efforts of some teachers of the Samgha. In the 
Gandhavamsa such authors have been designated as *Attha- 
kathd-cariya\ Buddhaghosa has referred to such Atthakathas. 
In the different commentaries by him the following earlier 
commentaries are mentioned: — 

Maha Atthakatha, Mahapaccariya, Kurundi, Andha 
Atthakatha, Saiiikhepa Atthakatha, Agamatthakatha, 
Acariyanam Samanatthakatha. 

An old commentary, called Jdiakatthakathd, is mentioned 
in the Jdtakatthakathd which contains the Jataka stories. 
It is from this Ceylonese JdtakaUhakathd that Buddhaghosa 
appears to have cited some Jataka stories in his own book. 

At various places of the Samantapdsddikd Buddhaghosa 
refers to his commentary as Viniccaya, a term which he 
probably borrowed from the Vinaya-viniccaya of Buddba- 
slha. 


VIII 


THE FAMOUS COMMENTARIES 

Of the writers of commentaries on Pali works by far the 
most famous are Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhamma- 
pala. 

Buddhadatta was a contemporary of Buddhaghosa and a 
reputed man of the Mahavihara of Ceylon. He hailed from 
the Cola territory near the river Kaveri. 

Buddhadatta’s works are as follows: — 

(i) Abhidhammavatara. (//) Vinaya-viniccaya, (Hi) Uttara- 
viniccaya, (tv) Riipdriipa-vibhaga. and (v) Madhurattha- 
vUdsirii- 

From the Vinaya-viniccaya we learn that Buddhadatta met 
Buddhaghosa ett route to India from Ceylon. The latter was 
proceeding to Ceylon at the request of the Indians who 
asked him to translate the Singhalese commentaries into Pali. 
On hearing this Buddhadatta requested Buddhaghosa to send 
the latter’s Pali commentary when it would be completed 
so that he (Buddhadatta) might prepare a compendium ol the 
same. Buddhadatta based the first two of his above- 
mentioned works on the former’s treatise. 

The Abhidhammavatara is written in prose and verse. 
The following topics have been dealt with in it: — 

Citta, Nirvana, Cetasika (i.c. matters relating to Citta), 
Arammana, Vipaka-citta (effect of concentration), Rupa and 
Pannatti (designation) etc. 

The Vinaya-viniccaya and the Uttara-viniccaya are 
compendiums of the Vinaya-pitaka. The former consists of 
thirty-one chapters and the latter of twenty-three. The 
Vinaya-viniccaya was written at a place contiguous to the 
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city of Bhutamangala on the river Kaveri in the reign of king 
Acyutavikrama of the Kalamba race. 

The RupUrupa-vibhaga, written in prose, deals with such 
topics as Rupa, Arupa, Citta, Cetasika etc. 

The Madhurattha-vilasini is a commentary on the 
Buddha-vamsa, 

Buddhaghosa has given some information about himself 
in his well-known commentaries. But, a complete biographi¬ 
cal account of this author is found in chapter 37 of the 
Ceylonese chronicle Mahdvamsa, This chapter appears to 
have been added by a Ceylonese monk Dhammakitti some¬ 
time about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

From the abova account we learn that Buddhaghosa was 
born in a Brahmin family of Magadha. He is said to have 
mastered the three Vedas along with various other branches 
of learning. A Buddhist there convinced him of the 
superiority of Buddhism in comparison with the Brahmanical 
religion; Buddhaghosa then embraced Buddhism. He was 
called Buddhaghosa by the Buddhists, because his ghosa 
(voice or eloquence) appeared to them to resemble that of 
the Buddha. Impelled by a desire to write commentaries on 
the Tipitaka he went to Ceylon, in the reign of Mahanaman 
(first half of the fifth century A.D.). with a view to studying 
the Atthakathas and the Theravada doctrines in the Maha- 
vihara of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. In course of time, he 
rendered into Pali the entire Atthakathas written in Singhalese. 
His mission fulfilled, he returned to Magadha where he 
devoted himself to the worship of the Bo-tree. 

Besides the above account of Buddhaghosa, some informa¬ 
tion about him can be gathered from the Buddha-ghosiippatti 
or Mahdbuddhaghosassa Niddnavatthu, Gandhavamsa, Sdsana- 
vainsa and the Saddhamma-samgaha. But, it is difiScult to 
sift facts from the mass of fanciful stories contained in these 
works. A noteworthy fact is that Buddhagohosa’s father, 
Kesi, was a Brahmin who used to teach the Vedas to the king 
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of his land, Kesi was, however, afterwards converted by 
his son to Buddhism. 

In the opinion of some scholars, after the fulfilment of his 
mission in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa went to Burma where he 
preached his religion, translated Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar 
into the language of that country and wrote a commentary 
on it. The authorship of certain Buddhist parables is 
attributed to Buddhaghosa. The Manii-smrti, current in 
Burma, is said to have been taken, for the first time, by 
Buddhaghosa from Ceylon. 

The works of Buddhaghosa bear eloquent testimony to his 
deep erudition not only in metaphysics but also is Astronomy, 
Grammar, Geography and various other branches of learning. 
These are a rich store-house of information about the 
geography and history of contemporary India and Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosa’s works can be divided into two classes, viz. 
Commentaries and Original writings. 

His commentaries on the Vinaya-pitaka are the Somanta- 
pasadika and the Kahkhdvitaranl, the latter being a commen¬ 
tary on the Pdtimokkiia. 

On the Nikayas of the Smta-pitaka, called Digha, Majj- 
hima, Samyutta, Aiiguttara and Khuddaka, Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries are respectively the Siimahgala-vildsmi, 
Papanca-sudam. Sdrattha-pakdsini, Manoratha-purani and 
Paramattha-]otika. 

His commentaries on the Abhidhamma-pitaka are the 
Atthasdlini, Sammoha-vinodatn and Panca ppakaranattha- 
katlia. These are generally called Paramattha-kathd. 

Commentaries also on the Jdtaka, Dhammapada and 
Apaddna are attributed to Buddhaghosa. It is said that, prior 
to his departure for Ceylon, he wrote a book called Atthasd- 
lini which was perhaps the earlier form of the later commen¬ 
tary of the same name on the Dhatnmasanigani. 
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It is said that, before going to Ceylon, Buddhaghosa com¬ 
posed an original work called Nanodaya. 

His celebrated original work is the Visuddhimagga (the 
way to ViSuddhi or Nirvana). The principal topics, dealt with 
in it, are Sila, Samadhi and Panna. This huge treatise lays 
down the quintessence of Buddhist philosophy. It may be 
said to contain the very essence of the Tipitaka. Occasion¬ 
ally passages have been quoted from the Atthakathas. The 
author states that it was written in accordance with the 
dogmas and doctrines followed in the Mahavihara of Anura- 
dhapura. In it attempt has been made to glorify Buddhism 
and the famous Buddhist monks with the help of anecdotes 
of various sorts. Some of these anecdotes are about super¬ 
human events. The style of this treatise is easy and attractive. 
It is, however, difficult to say how much of it is the composi¬ 
tion of Buddhaghosa and how much the compilation of 
matters current in his time. 

Dhammapala was an inhabitant of a place called Padara- 
tittha on the southern coast of India. From his mention of 
the Atthakathas of the Mahavihara of Anuradhapura he 
seems to have studied Buddhist works there. His ideas and 
method of exposition are closely akin to those of Buddha¬ 
ghosa. He probably flourished at a period not much later 
than Buddhaghosa. It is not certain whether or not Hieun 
Tsang’s (4th cent. A. D.) preceptor’s preceptor, named 
Dhammapala, of Nalanda was identical with this Dhamma¬ 
pala. According to the testimony of this traveller, one 
Dhammapala was born in Kanci, the capital of the Tamil 
land. 

His chief contribution is the Paramattha-dipanl. It con¬ 
tains the exposition of the portions of the Khuddaka-nikaya, 
left unexplained by Buddhaghosa, These portions are the 
Udana, Itivuttaka, Vimanavatthu, Peta-vatthu, Thera-gatha, 
Therl-gatha and the Cariya-pitaka. 
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The following commentaries are also attributed to Dham- 
mapala: — 

Mahatika or Paramattha-manjusa (comm, on the Visud- 
dhimagga), Netti-pakaranassa Attha samvanmm Limttha- 
vamand (comm, on the last-mentioned work), Linattha- 
pakOsanl (comm, on the Atfhakathas on the first four 
Nikayas), Jatakatjha-katha and comm, on the Madhurattha- 
vildsim, a commentary on the commentary on the Atthakatha 
of Abhidhamma. The last four works appear to be lost. 

The Paramatha-dipam contains some legends and quota¬ 
tions from the Apaddna. Some of the legends have a literary 
flavour while others are insipid. Noteworthy is the anecdote 
of Bhadda Kuntalakesa in the exposition of the Theri-gdthd. 
It is briefly this. 

Bhadda is the daughter of a king’s treasurer. One day 
she finds a bandit being taken to the place of execution, and 
falls in love with him. Her father cleverly manages to set 
the accused free, and marries her to him. Out of a desire to 
get Bhadda’s jewels, the wicked husband takes her to a lonely 
place. Seeing throngh his motive Bhadda, on the pretext of 
embracing him, throws him down a precipice. Thereafter, in¬ 
stead of returning home she takes to the life of a Jaina ascetic. 
But not satisfied with Jaina doctrines, she wanders from 
place to place for reasoning with the learned people. Having 
found none competent to argue with her, she goes to Savatthi. 
There she is engaged in a disputation with Sariputta and is 
eventually converted by him to Buddhism. The Buddha 
himself made her a nun. 

Dhammapala’s works throw lurid light on the social and 
religious conditions of the contemporary society and the 
philosophical ideas of the people. 

In addition to the above three noted commentators, 
mention should be made also of the following: — 

(1) Culla-dhammapala*—a disciple of Ananda, 

1. For his works, see chapter on Compendiums. 
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(2) Upasena—author of the Saddhamma-ppajotika a com¬ 

mentary on the Niddesa. 

(3) Kassapa—author of the Molia^vicchedanl or Vimati^ 

cchedatfi. 

(4) Mahanaman—author of the Saddhamtna-ppakdsinl, a 

comm, on the Patisambhidd-magga. 

(5) Vajirabuddhi—author of the Vajirabuddhi, a comm, on 

the Samantapdsddikd, 

(6) Khema—author of the Kfiema-ppakaram. 

(7) Anuruddha—author of the Abhidhammatiha kathd. 


IX 


HISTORICAL WORKS 

The Dipa-vamsa of unknown authorship is the earliest of 
the historical works in Pali. It appears to have been com¬ 
posed approximately in the period between the fourth and 
the fifth cpntury of the Christian era. It is written in verses 
with occasional prose passages. 

The contents of this work are briefly stated below. 

On coming to Lanka (Ceylon) for the first time the Buddha 
could know that ASoka’s son Mahinda would visit that island. 
Then the master drove off the Yaksas, He is said to have 
visited the island on two more occasions. After an account 
of his visit to Lanka is set forth the genealogy of the Buddha. 
This is followed by a description of the rise of the Buddhist 
sects after the first and the second Buddhist Council. Then 
we find an account of the Buddha’s reign, Mahinda's visit to 
Ceylon and his preaching of Buddhism there, the holding of 
the third Buddhist Council under the patronage of Asoka etc. 
The colonisation of Ceylon by Vijaya. son of king Sihabahu 
of Bengal, is also described. Of the many kings, following 
Vijaya, whose reigns are recorded in the Dipavamsa Deva- 
nam-piyatissa is the most noteworthy. This king was a con¬ 
temporary of ASoka, and it was at his time that Buddhism 
got a firm foothold in the island. After this king evil days 
of this religion began there, and the ‘Damilas’ from south 
India conquered Ceylon, The rule of the foreigners having 
proved oppressive Dutthagamani, a scion of the royal family, 
drove them off. He was the greatest king of Ceylon. It was 
at his time that Buddhism regained its exalted position. Of 
the successors of Dutthagamani, Vatthagamani was the most 
noteworthy king in whose time the Tipitaka and Atthakatha 
were written in Ceylon, The last king, mentioned in the 
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work, was Mahasena whose reign extended roughly from 325 
to 352 A. D. 

Many irregularities of both the language and metres, 
used in the Dipa-vamsa, are noticeable. There are certain 
marked flaws in the style of this work. At places, the author 
passes from one topic to another without introducing the 
new matter to the reader. Sometimes an incidental matter 
is dealt with in a gatha, while some such matters are merely 
hinted at. The blind imitation of the model, viz. the 
Tipitaka, is perhaps responsible for these defects in the 
composition of the Dipa-vamsa, This work derives materials 
from the historical portion of the Atthakatha, preserved in 
the great monastery of Anuradhapura. 

The Maha-vainsa of Mahanaman is another historical 
work of Ceylon. The author flourished probably under king 
Dhatusena of the sixth century A.D. 

Both the Dipa-vamsa and the Mahavamsa draw upon the 
same source. In fact, the latter is the coherent, refined and 
enlarged version of the former. Some Buddhist scholars of 
India look upon the Mahavamsa as a commentary on ihe 
Dlpa-vamsa. The contents of both the works are substantial¬ 
ly the same, though differences in detail are noticeable. 
The original Mahavamsa described the events down to the 
visit of Mahinda to Ceylon, Subsequently, the events down to 
the reign of Mahasena (4th century A.D.) were added to it. 

Despite a number of myths, legends and superhuman 
events, found in these two works, they contain a good deal 
of historical information which is corroborated by modern 
historical researches. It should be noted that these two 
works throw a flood of light on the history not only of 
Ceylon but also of India. Invaluable information about the 
history of Buddhism can be gleaned from them. Dependable 
geographical materials, too, relating to India and Ceylon, 
are found in these two chronicles. Besides, the names of 
many Pali works also occur in them ; thus they occupy an 
important position in the history of Pali literature. 
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The Cula-vamsa is a sort of addition and supplement to 
the Mahavainsa. It is not a work written at one particular 
time or by one author. Parts of it were composed by 
different persons in different periods. A Ceylonese tradition 
tells us that Tnera Dhammakitti commenced the composition 
of this work. It is said that he came from Burma to Ceylon 
at the time of king Parakramabahu II in the thirteenth 
century A.D. In the Mahavamsa we find accounts of kings 
from Vijaya to Mahasena, while the Cula-vomsa deals with 
the kings from Sirimegbavanna. son of Mahasena, to Sirivlk- 
kama-rajaslha. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti contains some biographical 
account of Buddhaghosa. the noted commentator. The book, 
however, is a sort of historical romance so that it cannot be 
wholly believed. If Mahamangala, author of this work, is 
identical wiih Mangala, the Pali grammarian, then he must 
have flourished in the fourteenth century A.D. The events, 
narrated in the Milindapanha and Mahavamsa on the one 
hand and in the Buddhaghosuppatti on the other, are so very 
similar that one would believe that the latter drew upon the 
former works. 

In the Saddhamnia-somgaha of Dhammakitti is described 
the history of Buddhism from the holding of the Buddhist 
Councils in India down to the fourteenth century A.D. It is 
written is prose and verse, and dates back to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. 

The major part of the Sandesa-kathd is written in prose. 
In it we find detailed discussions on the Abhidhammattha- 
samgaha of Anuruddha, the commentary Ahhidhammattha- 
vibhdvani of Thera Sumaiigala-sami etc. It mentions such 
kingdoms as SuvannabhOmi, Kamboja, Cina etc. From this 
work we learn much about the mutual relationship between 
Ceylon and Burma. 

The prose work, called Mahdbodhi-vamsa, by Upatissa, 
belongs to the fourth century, according to some, or to the 
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lOth.-llth. century in the opinion of others. In it are 
described the Bo-tree of Anuradhapura, the attainment of 
Bodhi by Ananda, the Mahaparinirvana of the Buddha, the 
first three Buddhist Councils, Mahinda’s visit to Ceylon and 
his exploits, and so on. The author has culled materials from 
the source of the Mahavamsa, the Mahavamsa itself as 
well as from other works. 

The Thiipa-vamsa}- of Vacissara is in prose and was 
composed in the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
contents of this work can be divided into three chapters. The 
first chapter deals with the stories of the Buddha’s previous 
lives. The events from the Buddha’s birth to his Maha¬ 
parinirvana, the distribution of the relics of the Buddha’s body 
by the Brahmin Dona, the construction at Rajagaha of Stupas 
by king Ajata^atru, at the instance of TheraMahakassapa, over 
the relics brought from such places as Vesall, Kapilavatthu, 
Pava and Kusinara—these are described in chapter II. The 
third chapter deals with the subsequent history of the relics. 
The Thupa-vamsa contains quotations from the Nidana^kathcif 
the Samantapdsddikd, the Mahavamsa and its commentary. 
In it we find historical accounts of the Theras sent by Thera 
Moggaliputta Tiss to different parts of India with a view to 
spreading Buddhism. It contains valuable geographical 
information about some important places of India, viz. 
Tamalitti (=Tamralipti), Gandhara, Kasmira {=Kashmir), 
Suvannabhumi, Pava etc. 

The Hatthavanagallavihara-vomsa consists of eleven 
chapters. The first eight chapters give an account of king 
birisamghabodhi, and the last three describe the mansions, 
built as memorials and for the performance of religious rites, 
in the place where the king spent the latter part of his life. 

The Ddthd vamsor of Dhammakitti, in five cantos, is a 
poem composed in the earlier part of the thirteenth century. 

1 Thupa<Stupa—tope. 

2 Datha<Dam§tra—tooth. 
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We are informed by the author that the work was at first com¬ 
posed by some poets in the Sinhalese language and that it 
was later on translated by Dhammakitti into Magadhl. Accor¬ 
ding to Kern, it was composed in the beginning of the fourth 
century A. D. under the title Daladavamsa. The description 
of the Buddha’s tooth-relic is the subject-matter of this work. 
In it we find a blend of the narrative, preserved in the Mahd- 
vamsa, with stories of other kinds. It contains valuable 
information about the tooth-relic and the history of Ceylon, 
and is laudable as a poem; the variety of metres used in it 
adds to the charm of this book. 

The Chakesa-dhdtu-vamsa, written in prose and verse by a 
Burmese, describes topes built, on the hair-relic of the 
Buddha, by Sakka, Pajjuna, Manimekhala, Addhikanavika, 
Varuna-nagaraja and Satta-navika, 

The Gandha-vamsa^ was composed in Burma. Written 
mostly in prose, it contains the names of many Pali works and 
their authors. At the outset, we find an account of the 
Tipitaka. This is followed by an account of the Poranacariyas 
or those who compiled the Buddha’s utterances in the three 
Buddhist Councils. They are the Atthakathacariyas or the 
authors of expository works. Then are mentioned Maha- 
kaccayana, author of the well-known Pali grammar, as well 
as the Gandbakacariyas or authors of various works 
and the names of their works. After this are mentioned the 
works the names of whose authors are unknown. In this 
work, the authors are divided into two groups, viz, those 
living in Lanka (Ceylon) and those residing in Jambu (India). 
At last we are told which of the works were written by the 
authors of their own accord and which were composed at the 
instance of others. The Gandha-vamsa is invaluable in the 
history of Pali literature. 

The Sdsana-vamsa^ composed in ten chapters in 1861 A.D., 
deals with the history of Buddhism in India up to the third 


1 Gandha>Grantha--book. 
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Buddhist Council and also in Ceylon and other lands where it 
spread. The history of Buddhism in Aparantarattha or 
Burma is related in it in detail. The author has collected 
materials from the Atfhakotha, the Sainantapasadikd, the 
Dipa-vamsa, the MahdvaiJ^sa etc, as well as from the historical 
works of Burma. 


X 


COMPENDIUMS 

As a rule, when a literature becomes vast and a number 
of works on it is written the need is felt for abridgments of 
some of the books. The reason is that those who are curious 
mostly lack the patience or learning necessary for going 
through those books and have not the time to do so. The 
Pali literature is no exception to this general tendency. The 
necessity of short-cuts of some of the well-known books of 
this literature was felt long ago. As a result, com- 
pendiums of some Pali works were composed in prose or 
verse. Accounts of the principal works of this class are 
briefly given below. 

The Sacca-sainkhepa is attributed to Dhammapala. Accor¬ 
ding to the Saddhamma-sanigaha, its author was Ananda. 
Having truth as its subject-matter, the work is composed in 
verses arranged under five sections. The first section deals 
with Rupa (form). The second section tells us that Vedana 
or feeling is threefold, viz, pleasant, painful and indifferent 
i. e. neither pleasant nor painful. We are further told that 
each of the three feelings causes grief so that all of them 
should be removed. In the third section is discussed Citta- 
pavatti (< Citta-pravrtti). In it the author tries to impress 
upon the readers that the mind, when full of attachment, leads 
to rebirth which is painful. But, when it is free from attach¬ 
ment one gets rid of the misery attendant on rebirth. In the 
fourth section, entitled Pakinnaka-sarngaha-vibhaga, the 
author discusses pride, indolence, miserliness and their evil 
effects. The subject-matter of the last section is the destruc¬ 
tion of all attachments and delusions and liberation from all 
sorts of worldly sorrow. 

The Abhidhamma-sarngaha is attributed to one Anuru- 
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ddlia who flourished probably sometime between the eighth 
and the twelfth century A. D. The subject of this work is 
very much alike that of the Visuddhi-magga. In some parts, 
one is a supplement to the other. The Abhidhammattha- 
samgaha is more voluminous than the other. Some of the 
important topics, dealt lyith in it, are as follows. 

The constituents of mind are Vedana or feeling. Jnana 
or knowledge and Samkhara (Samskara) or impres¬ 
sion. That which is conscious of objects is mind. The 
objects are twofold, viz. 

(i) Pancarammana (perceived by senses)—sound, toucii, 

form, taste, smell. 

(ii) Dhammarammana (realisable in thought)—Citta, 

Cetasika, Pasada (Prasada), Rupa and Sukhuma- 
rupa (Suksma-rupa, or the subtle qualities in the 
body), Pannatti, (i.e. Nama, Dharana etc.) and 
Nirvana. 

The body and the mind are always changeful. Life is 
like the current of a river. Life-current rises in birth and 
has death as its goal. The current of life, being constantly 
fed by the tributaries in the form of the sense-organs, is 
scattering bhdvands or thoughts and ideas all around. 

In this work we find detailed discussions on Smrti 
(memory), Svapna (dream) and such other different conditions 
of Cetana or consciousness. 

For the attainment of liberation the very first requisite is 
Ditthi-visuddhi or the clearness of vision, the others being 
Kankhavitarana-suddhi or the removal of the transcendent 
doubt, and ten kinds of Vipassana-nana or insight. It is 
mature insight that is known as Vimoksa-mukha or the 
gateway to perfect liberation. 

The causes of death are fourfold, viz. 

(i) the wearing out of the power of Karman that gave 
rise to the present existence, 
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(ii) the termination of the time-limit of the present 
life, 

(iii) the combination of the above two causes, 

(iv) the influence of that Karman which is more 
powerful than the Karman that led to the present 
life. 

In a bibliography of Burma eight more philosophical com- 
pendiums are mentioned along with the above work which 
is very widely read by the Buddhists. The existence of a 
large number of commentaries on this work is an evidence of 
its authority and popularity. 

The Nama rupa-pariccheda of Anuruddha is a metrical 
summary of the Abhidhamma-pitaka. As the title indicates, 
it deals with Nama and Rupa. 

Citta and Cetasika-kathd are the subjects dealt with in 
Khemacarya’s Ndmarfipa-samdsa which is written mostly in 
prose. 

The Sutta-samgaha is a compilation of some Suttas and 
parts of works like the Vimdnavatthii. It is valuable for 
information about the religious works of the Buddhists within 
a brief compass. 

Parts of the Sutta-pifaka are compiled in the Paritta or 
Mahdparitta, In Ceylon and Burma this book is widely used 
by the Buddhist populace for rites relating to exorcism. The 
Paritta-rite is performed on occasions like the construction 
of a house, disease, death etc. It is stated in the Milinda- 
panha that the Buddha himself gave instructions regarding. 
Paritta to his disciples. 

The Khuddaka-sikkhd and the Miila-sikkhd are compen- 
diums relating to Vinaya. The major parts of these works 
are metrical. The former is attributed to the Ceylonese 
Dhammasiri. According to the testimony of the history of 
the Tipitaka, written in Burma, it was written by Mahasami 
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and the Mula sikkha by Dhammasiri. A Burmese tradition 
would have us believe that these two works were composed 
nearly 920 years after the Buddha’s demise. But, their 
language and style have led scholars to assume that these 
works were written much later. 


XI 


POETICAL COMPOSinONS 

It is curious that all the Pali works of this class were com¬ 
posed in Ceylon in the period roughly between the tenth— 
eleventh century and the fourteenth-fifteenth century. Most 
of these works attempt an analysis of the principal teachings 
of Buddhism. Of these, a few works are of the Sataka type 
and were probably modelled on the Sanskrit Satakas. The 
Kavya, entitled Rasavahinl, bears the impress of folk 
literature. 

In most of the Pali works of this species the tendency of 
Sanskritising the Pali language is noticeable; this perhaps is 
a pointer to the influence of Sanskrit Kavya on the Pali 
Kavya. The Pali Jim-carita bears eloquent testimony to the 
fact that Sanskrit Kavya exercised its influence on the con¬ 
tents and even on the style of the poetical compositions in 
Pali. 

The following are the well-known Kavyas written in 
Pali. 

The Anagata-vamsa, in 142 verses, was composed by 
Kassapa according to the testimony of the Gandha-vamsa. 
Written in the form of prophecies emanating from the Buddha 
himself, it deals with the future Buddhametteyya and his 
contemporary paramount monarch named Sankha. One 
version of this work is written partly in prose and partly in 
verse. Its prose portion resembles the prose composition 
of the Nikayas, Composed in the form of a dialogue between 
the Buddha and Sariputta it deals with the decadence 
and eventual extinction of Buddhism, the Buddhist literature, 
the glory and influence of Buddhism etc. Another version 
of the Andgata-vamsa is entirely in prose, and describes the 
ten future Buddhas of whom Metteyya is one. 
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The Jina-carita consists in nearly 500 verses. According 
to the testimony of the GondhQvotnsQ and the Saddhcinitnci^ 
saingaha it was written by Medhamkara who flourished 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. Based chiefly on 
the Jataka-nidana-kafha, it has the Buddha’s biography as its 
subject-matter. The work appears to have been considerably 
influenced in contents and diction by the Buddha-carita of 
Asvaghoga. Kalidasa’s influence, too, is discernible. Laudable 
is the poet’s power of description, and his manner of 
expression at times draws our admiration. His metrical skill 
is praiseworthy. The poem is devotional, and naturally 
lacks new information about the Buddha’s life. 

The anonymous Telakatdha-gathd, as we have it now, 
consists of 98 verses. But, the object of its composition and 
its style appear to indicate that it was originally a poem of 
the sataka type. It is written in the form of the thoughts of, 
and instructions given by, a Mahathera named Kalyaniya. 
It is said that Kalyaniya was ordered to be thrown into a 
large pan of hot oil as a punishment for his illicit connexion 
with the queen of Kalanitissa, king of Kalaniya (306-207 B.C.) 
in Ceylon. This story occurs in various works, e.g. 
Mahdvamsa, Rasavdhini, Saddhammdlahkdra etc. 

The extant Talakatdha-gathd consists of nine sections, viz. 
Ratanattaya, Marananussati. Anicca-lakkhana. Dukkha- 
lakkhana, Anatta-lakkhana, Asubha-lakkhana, Duccarita- 
adinava, Caturarakkha and Paticca-samuppada. In the poem 
some cardinal teachings of Buddhism have been discussed. 
We are told that Avijja (Avidya) or ignorance drives one to 
misdeeds which cause re-birth which, in its turn, is at the 
root of decrepitude, death and such other miseries. So, in 
order to get rid of earthly sufferings all people should do good 
deeds and practise virtue. 

The poem affords a pleasant reading. The swing of the 
metres used and the alliterative language add to the delight¬ 
fulness of the composition. 
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98 Pali literature—the canonical works 

Consisting of 104 verses the Pajjamadhtt is another poetical 
work of the Sataka type. It was composed by Buddhappiya 
round about 1100 A.D. In the earlier part of the work there 
is a description of the Buddha’s beautiful appearance, while 
in the latter part the Buddha’s knowledge has been praised. 
It has been concluded with an eulogy of the Samgha and 
Nirvana. The diction of the work is laboured and artificial. 

The Rasavahitxi, composed by Vedeha probably in the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century A.D., consists of 103 
stories. Of the stories, the first forty relate to Jambu-dvipa, 
and the rest describe events of Ceylon. A good deal of 
information about the social conditions of these two countries 
can be gleaned from the Rasavdhinl. It is written in a 
language that is lucid and attractive. 

The Saddhammopdyana is a notable contribution relating 
to Buddhism. In 629 verses of this work are described the 
principal topics connected with Saddhamma (Saddharma) 
or the religion of the Buddha. 

It is true that there is nothing new in this work. But, the 
manner of discussion is learned and the composition is 
restrained, simple and charming. It testifies to the poet’s 
profound knowledge of the main tenets of Buddhism. 

Both the author and the date of composition of the 
Pancagati-dipana are unknown. The poem, consisting of 114 
verses, deals with one’s condition in the other world as a 
result of good or bad deeds done in this. In course of 
eschatological speculations, the author incidentally describes 
man’s getting to hells in the life beyond and his re-birth as 
an animal, ghost, human being or god. The various kinds 
of hell. e.g. Samjiva, Kalasutta, Roruva etc. are mentioned. 
Though dealing with banal themes, the poem is written in 
simple language and is readable. 


XII 


GRAMMAR 

As grammar is one of the six Vedaugas in Sanskrit, so 
Veyyakarana is one of the nine kinds of Pali works (navahgatn 
satthu-sasanam). It should be noted in this connexion that 
in Pali Veyyakarana stands for commentaries and expository 
works written in prose. In Pali the word ‘Vyakarana’ denotes 
proclamation or prophecy. As Sanskrit grammar originat¬ 
ed chiefly for the exposition of the Vedas, so also Pali 
Veyyakarana came into being as aids to the composition of 
commentaries on the canonical works. That the Buddhists 
did not consider education to be complete without a 
knowledge of this branch of learning is clear from works like 
the Dhammapada (V. 352), the Nettipakarana etc. 

The date of origin of Pali Veyyakarana cannot be 
determined with certainty. All the three noted commentators 
of Pali literature, viz, Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa and 
Dharmapala, have taken the help of Panini’s Affddhydyi in 
commenting on Pali words used in their works. They 
flourished in the period between the fifth and the sixth 
century A.D. So, it can be inferred that up to this period 
no grammatical works in Pali were written. 

The grammatical works in Pali, available at present, can 
be grouped under three schools, viz. Kaccayana-school, 
Moggallana-school and the Saddamti along with the works 
following it. 

Kaccayana-vydkaram or Kaccayana-gandha, attributed 
to Kaccayana, is the earliest of the extant Pali grammatical 
works. Kaccayana’s identity is a matter of controversy. 
According to a Buddhist tradition, he is identical with Maha- 
kaccayana, one of the disciples of the Buddha. This, however, 
does not appear to have been the fact. Had there been 
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such an ancient and authoritative Pali grammar, then 
the commentators like Buddhaghosa would not, perhaps, 
have taken the help of the A^tadhyayi in the analytical 
treatment of Pali words. For the same reason Kaccayana, 
with whose name the above Pali grammar is associated, can¬ 
not be identified with Katyayana (3rd century B.C.\ author 
of the Vartika-sutras of the A^tddhydyi, Kaccayana appears 
to have composed the major part of his grammar on the 
basis of the Kdtantra-vydkarana, There is evidence of the 
fact that he utilised also the Kdsikd (7th century A.D.), a 
commentary on the A^tddhydyu 

Kaccayana, in his grammar, has ignored the historical 
connexion between Sanskrit and Pali. A study of his gram¬ 
mar makes us feel as though the Pali vocabulary arose 
independently. This feature is a drawback of the grammar 
in the opinion of modern scholars. 

Also attributed to Kaccayana are the two grammatical 
works called Mahanirutti-gandha and Culla-nirutti-gandha. 

Of the many commentaries on the Kaccdyana-vydkarana, 
the ISlydsa or Mukhamattadipam of Vimalabuddhi is perhaps 
the^most well-known. 

The grammar, written by Buddhappiya DIpankara, is 
entitled Rupasiddhi or Padarupa-siddhi. The author is per¬ 
haps identical with Buddhappiya, author of the Pajjamadhii, 
who flourished in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
The Rupasiddhi, in seven chapters, is written in the manner 
of Kaccayana’s grammar. The Rupasiddhi differs from 
Kaccayana’s work in the fact that the former deals with 
Kitaka and Unadi afiSxes in the same chapter (7th). 

Another Pali grammar is the Bdldvatara based on the 
Kaccdyana-vydkarana. The former is much shorter than the 
latter and the order of the topics is slightly different in the 
two works. According to tradition, the Bdldvatara is the 
work of Dhammakitti, author of the Saddhamma-samgaha, 
who flourished towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
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The Gandha-vamsa attributes it to Vacissara. If that be so, 
the work dates back to a centuiy earlier. 

The Dhdtu-manju^d of the Kaccayana school is a list of 
roots. 

The following are some of the other well-known works of 
this school: — 

(1) Sambandha-cintd of Samgharakhkhita—-a work on Pali 

syntax. 

(2) Saddatthabheda-cintd of Thera Saddhammasiri. 

(3) Sadda-bindii^^Qihdi^s written by Kyacva, king of 

Burma in the fifteenth century. 

(4) Bdla-ppabodhana, 

(5) Abhinava-culla-nirutti of Siri Saddhammalankara—It 

contains exceptions to the rules formulated by 

Kaccayana. 

The grammatical works of Moggallana are two, viz. the 
Mogglldyana-vydkarana and the Moggalldyana-pancikd. The 
former, in which the Vutti (Vrtti) too is written by Moggallana 
is also called Saddadakkhana* Compared with Kaccayana’s 
grammar it is of a higher standard. It bears the impress of 
the profound knowledge of the author about the nature of 
Pali language, and is more extensive than Kaccayana’s work. 
There is considerable originality in the style of the work and 
in the technical terms used in it. The author has taken the 
help of the Cdndra-vydkarana besides the A^tddhydyi and the 
Kdtantra, The Pancikd, a commentary on the other gramma¬ 
tical work of Moggallayana, is now lost. 

Moggallana states that he wrote his grammar during the 
reign of king Parakramabahu 1 or Parakramabhuja (12th. 
cent.) 

Many commentaries on, and compendiums of Moggal- 
lana’s grammar were written. Of these, the principal works 
are as follows: — 

(1) Fada-sadham of Piyadassi—a compendium. 
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(2) Payoga-siddhi of Vanaratana Medhafikara—based on 

Moggallana’s grammar. 

(3) Moggallana-pancikd-padipa —a commentary on the 

lost Pancikd of Moggallana. 

The DhatU’patha of this school is a list of roots. 

Aggavamsa or Aggapandita of Burma, who flourished 
between the twelfth and the thirteenth century, was the author 
of the Sadda riiti. a noted grammatical work. The author 
has utilised Sanskrit grammatical works like the 'A^tddhydyi. 
The work consists of 27 chapters of which the first 18 are 
called Maha-saddaniti and the last nine Culla-saddaniti. The 
Sadda-riiti is divided into three parts, viz. Padamala, 
Dhatumala and Suttamala. 

The Crda-sadda-nitu based on the Saddariiti. is a 
compendium. The list of roots, prepared on the basis of the 
Sadda-riiti, is called Dhdtvartha-diparii. 

In addition to the works, mentioned above, there are 
many short works on Pali grammar. 
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METRICS, RHETORIC AND LEXICOGRAPHY 

The number of Pali works on Metrics and Rhetoric is 
very small. The few. that we have, are written in imitation of 
Sanskrit works on these subjects, and do not reveal any 
originality on the part of their authors. 

The Vuttodaya of Samgha-rakkhita is a noteworthy work 
on Metrics. The other works, dealing with this subject, 
are the Kamandaki, the Chundoviciti, the Kavisara-pakaranatn 
and the Kavisdrafikd-nissaya. 

The only noteworthy Pali work on Rhetoric is the 
Subodhdlahkara of the aforesaid Samgharakkhita. 

Like the Pali works on grammar. Metrics and Rhetoric 
the Pali lexicons, too, are modelled on Sanskrit lexicons. 
As in Sanskrit the Nighantu portion of the Nirukta of Yaska 
is regarded as the earliest lexicographical work, so also the 
yevflcana/iarfl, included in the A/elt/, in which homonyms are 
compiled, may be taken as the first lexicon in Pali. The 
Abhidhana-ppadipika and the Ekakkhara-kosa are the most 
noteworthy Pali lexicons. The former was compiled by 
Moggallana who is to be distinguished from the grammarian 
of the same name. It was written probably in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, and is divided into three parts of 
which the first deals with synonyms, the second with 
homonyms and the third with indeclinables. This work has 
Amarasimha’s Namalingd-nusasana or Amara-kosa as its 
model; the first part of the former is largely an imitation 
of the latter. 

The Ekakkhara-kosa of the Burman Saddhammakitti is a 
renowned Pali dictionary. In this are compiled, in the 
metrical form, the monosyllabic words. Sanskrit works of 
this type were the model before the compiler. The date of 
composition of the Ekakkhara-kosa is 1465 A.D. 


APPENDIX 


In this appendix excerpts from different treatises in Pali 
have been given with their corresponding English translation^ 
These passages will give the reader an idea of the Pali 
language and literature and the sublime thoughts enshrined in 
this literature. It is difficult to make a selection of passages 
from a literature that is vast. The present selection has been 
made as representative as the limits of this little book permit. 
Under the title of each treatise exhaustive bibliographical 
references have been noted for the use of the curious reader. 
Wherever the English rendering has been taken from a well- 
known work, the reference thereto has been stated. 

therA'Gatha and THERI-GaTHA 

[Ed. H. Oldenberg and R. Pischel, London PTS, 1883. 
Tr. into English by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the early 
Buddhists, I. Psalms of the Sisters, II, Psalms of the Brethren, 
London PTS, 1909, 1913; into German by K. E. Neumann, 
Berlin, 1899. Pada-index to J/zera-and Theri-gatha by W, 
Stede. JPTS, 1924-27, p, 38 ff.J 

MAHaKACCaYANA 

[Born at Ujjeni (Ujjayini), he was a very learned man. 
He became the chaplain of King Candpajjota. The Buddha 
taught him the Dhamma. One day many monks leaving aside 
their duties were enjoying themselves in worldly activities and 
in society. Thus they were leading an unrighteous life. Then 
the Thera admonished them in two verses. The next six 
verses are an admonition to the king.] 

kammam bahukam na karaye parivajjeyya janam na 

uyyame, 

so ussuko rasanugiddho atthain rincati yo sukha dhivaho^ 
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panko ti hi nam avedayum yayam vandanapujana kulesu, 
sukhumam sallam durubbaharp sakkaro kapurisena 

dujjaho. 

na parass’ upanidhaya kammam maccassa papakam 
attana tarn na seveyya kammabandhu hi matiya, 
na pare vacana coro na pare vacana muni; 
attanan ca yatha veti-d-evapi nain tatha vidu, 
pare ca na vijananti 'mayam ettha yamamase’; 
ye ca tattha vijananti tato sammanti medhaga. 
jivate vapi sappanno api vittaparikkhaya, 
pannaya ca alabhena vittava api na jivati. 
sabbam sunati sotena sabbam passati cakkhuna, 
na ca dittham sutam dhiro sabbam ujjhitum arahati. 
cakkhum’ assa yatha andho sotava badhiro yatha, 
pannav’ assa yatha mugo balava dubbalo-r-iva, 
atha atthe samuppanne sayetha matasayikam. 


SAPPAKA (OR, SABBAKA) 

[Born at Savatthi in a Brahmin family, Sappaka heard 
the Dhamma taught by the master and entered the Samgha. 
In due course, he went to Lonagiri Vihara on the banks of 
the river Ajakarni and eventually acquired Arahantship. 
Then he went to pay homage to the Buddha, and having been 
entertained by his kinsmen stayed for a while. Having told 
them the truths he had learnt, he was anxious to return to 
his residence. They tried to persuade him to stay back 
promising that they would maintain him. But, he said why 
he had come, and expressing his love of retirement by praise 
of his abode told them what is contained in the following 
verses.] 

yada balaka sucipandaracchada 
kalassa meghassa bhayena tajjita 
palehiti alayam alayesini 
tada nadi ajakarani rameti main 
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yada balaka suvisuddhapandara 
kalassa meghassa bhayena tajjita 
pariyesati lenam alenadassini 
tada nadi ajakarani rameti mam. 

kanmi tattha na ramenti jambuyo ubhato tatim 

sobhenti apagakulam mahalenassa pacchato. 

tamatamadasamghasuppahina 

bheka mandavati panadayanti 

najja girinadihi vippavasasamayo 

khema ajakarani siva suramma. 

SUBHA JIVAKAMBAVANIKa 

[Subha was born at Rajagaha in the family of a renowned 
Brahmin. She was exquisitely beautiful in all her limbs. 
At first, she became a lay disciple of the master and, in 
course of time, entered the order. She realised the hollowness 
of the pleasures of sense and found that real happiness lay 
in renunciation. 

One day a young voluptuary became enamoured of her 
in the Jivaka Mango-grove. He held out various temptations 
before her, and tried to persuade her to live with him so that 
she might enjoy the pleasures of life. Seeing that the man 
was captivated by the beauty of her eyes, she extracted one 
of them and handed it to him. At this the man was horrified 
and, with his lust gone, he asked for her forgiveness. Then 
she repaired to the Buddha at whose sight her lost eye was 
restored.] 


SELECTED PORTIONS 

1. jivakambvanam rammam 

gacchantim bhikhhunirn subham 
dhutlado samnivaresi 
tarn enam abravi subha. 
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2. kim te aparadhitam maya 
yam mam ovariyana titthasi 
na hi pabbajitaya avuso 
puriso samphusanaya kappati. 

3. garuke mama satthu sasaue 
ya sikkha sugatena desita 
parisuddhapadam anahganam 
kim mam ovariyana titthasi. 

4. avilacitto anavilam 

sarajo vitarajain anauganarn 
sabbattha vimuttamanasam 
kim mam ovariyana titthasi. 

5. dahara ca apapika c’asi 
kim te pabbajja karissati 
nikkhiva kasayacivaram 

ehi ramamase pupphite vane. 

6. madhuranca pavanti sabbaso 
kusumarajena samuddhata duma 
pathamavasanto sukho utu 

ehi ramamase pupphite vane. 

* # ♦ 

11. yadi me vacanam karissasi 
sukhita ehi agaram avasa 
pasadanivatavasini 
parikamman-te karontu nariyo, 

12. kasikasukhumani dharaya 
abhiropehi ca malavannakam 
kancanamanimuttakam bahum 
vividham abharanam karomi te. 

♦ * * 
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16. akkhini ca turiya-r-iva 

kinnariya-r-iva pabbatantare 
tava me nayanani dakkhiya 
bhiyyo kamarati pavaddhati. 

* # # 

19. apathena payatum icchasi 
candam kilanakam gavesasi 
merum langhetum icchasi 
yo tvam buddhasutam maggayasi. 

4 : 4 : # 

24. saham sugatassas sevika 
maggatthahgikayanayayini 
uddhatasalla anasava 
sunnagaragata ramam’aham. 

25. dijtha hi maya sucittita 
sombha darukacillaka nava 
tantihi ca khilakehi ca 
vinibaddha vividham panaccita. 

26. tamh’ uddhaje tantikhilake 
visatthavikale paripakkate 
avinde khandaso kate 
kimhi tattha manam nivesaye. 

27. tathupamam dehakani nam 
tehi dhammehi vina na vattanti 
dhammehi vina na vattanti 
tattha manam nivesaye. 

* * nt 

31. uppatiya carudassana 

na ca pajjittha asahgamanasa 
handa te cakkhum harassu tain 
tassa narassa adasi tavade. 
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32. tassa ca viramasi tavade 

raga tattha khamapayi ca narp 
sotthi siya brahmacarini 
na puno edisakam bhavissati. 

# * # 

34. mutta ca tato sa bhikkhuni 
agami buddhavarassa santikam 
passiya varapaianalakkhajiam 
cakkhu asi yathapuranakam. 


ANOPAMa 

[Born at Saketa as the daughter of the Treasurer Majjha» 
she was called Anopama (the matchless one) because of her 
peerless beauty. When she came of age many wealthy 
suitors sought her hand. But, finding no joy in domestic life 
she went to the Buddha and heard his teachings. At the 
master’s intervention she was admitted to the Order among 
the nuns. On the seventh day of admission she acquired 
Arahantship. Her reflections are embodied in the following 
verses.] 

ucce kule aham jata bahuvitte mahaddhaney^ 
vannarupena sampanna dhita majjhassa attaja// 
patthita rajaputiehi setthiputtehi gijjhita/, 
pitu me pesayi dutam detha mayham anopamarn//^ 
yattakam tulita esa tuyhana dhita anopama 
tato atthagunam dassam hirannam ratanani ca//^ 
saham disvana sambuddham lokajettham anuttaram/^ 
tassa padani vanditva ekamantam upavislm/ / 
so me dhammam adesesi anukampaya gotamo/^ 
nisinna asane tasmim phusayirn tatiyam phalam/ /. 
tato ke^ani chetvana pabbajim anagariyam/ 
sajja me sattami ratti yato tanha visosita// 
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PUNNIKA 

[Punnika or Punna was born at Savatthi of a domestic 
slave in the house of Anathapindika. By dint of her 
achievements as a Buddhist she obtained the permission of 
her guardian to enter the Order. Soon she acquired 
Arahantship and a thorough grasp of Dhamma. Reflecting 
on her attainment she said the following.] 

kassa brahmana tvam bhito sada udakam otari/j 
vedhamanehi gattehi sitam vedayase bhusam / /, 
jananti ca tuvam bhoti punnike paripucchasi/ 
karontam kusalam kammam rudhantarn kamma papakarn/ /j 
yo ca vuddho va daharo va papakammam pakubbati/^ 
udakabhisecana so pi papakamma pamuccati//j 
ko nu te idam akkhasi ajanantassa ajanato/, 
udakabhisecana nama papakamma pamuccati/ / 
saggam nuna gamissanti sabbe mandukakacchapa/^ 
naga ca surnsumara ca ye c’anne udakecara/'/j 
orabbhika sukarika macchika migabandhaka/^ 
cora ca vajjhaghata ca ye c’anne papakammino 
udakabhisecana te pi papakamma pamuccare// 
sace ima nadiyo te papam pubbekatarn vaheyyum/, 
punnam p’ima vaheyyurn tena tvam paribahiro assa//j 


DHANIYASUTTA^ 

(Siittanipata, Uragavagga, 2) 

[It is a dialogue between the rich herdsman Dhaniya and 
the Buddha, The former rejoices in the security of his 
worldly prosperity and happy family life and the latter in his 
religious faith.] 

1 Contained in the Siitta-nipata, ed. V. Fausboll, London PTS, 1885 
and 1893; tr. into Eng. by the same scholar in SBE, X, pt. 2, 1881. New 
ed. of the text by D. Andersen and H. Smith, London PTS, 1913. Tr. 
into German by Neumann (Reden Gotamo Buddho’s IV, 1911. 
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1. (Dhaniyo gopo) 

pakkodano duddhakhiro ham asmi 
anutire mahiya samanavaso 
channa kuti ahito gini 
atha ca patthyasi pavassa deva. 

2. (Bhagava) 

akkodhano vigatakhilo’ham asmi 
anutire mahiy'ekarattivaso 
vivata kuti nibbuto gini 
atha ca patthayasi pavassa deva. 

* * :jc 

5. {Dhaniyo gopo) 

gopi mama assava alola 
digharattam samvasiya manapa 
tassa na sunami kinci papam 
atha ca patthyasi pavassa deva. 

6. {Bhagava) 

cittam mama assavam vimuttam 
dlgharattarn paribhavitam sudantam 
papam pana me na vijjati 
atha ca patthayasi pavassa deva. 

* ♦ # 

9. {Dhaniyo gopo) 

atthi vasa atthi dhenupa 
godharaniyo paveniyo pi atthi 
usabho pi gavampati atthi 
atha ce patthayasi pavassa deva. 

10. {Bhagava) 

natthi vasa natthi dhenupa 
godharaniyo paveniyo pi natthi 
usabho pi gavampalidha natthi 
atha ce patthayasi pavassa deva. 
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11. (Dhaniyo gopd) 

khila nikhata asampavedhi 
dama munjamaya nava susanfhana 
nahi sakkhinti dhenupapi chettum 
atha ca patthyasi pavassa deva. 

12. (Bhagava) 

usabho-r-iva chetva bandhanani 
nago putilatam va dalayitva 
naham puna upessam gabbhaseyyam 
atha ce patthayasi pavassa deva. 

13. ninnan ca thalan ca purayanto 
mahamegho pavassi tavadeva 
sutva devassa vassato 

imam attham dhaniyo abhasatha. 

14. labha vata no anappaka 

ye mayam bhagavantam addasama 
saranam tarn upema cakkhuma 
sattha no hohi tuvam mahamuni. 

15. gopi ca ahanca assava 
brahmacariyam sugate caramase 
jatimaranassa paraga 
dukkhass’ antakara bhavamase. 

16. (Maro papima) 

nandati puttehi puttima 
gomiko gohi tath’eva nandati 
upadhi hi narassa nandana 
nahi so nandati yo nirupadhi. 

17. (Bhagava) 

socati puttehi puttima 
gomiko gohi tath’eva socati 
upadhi hi narassa socana 
na hi so socati yo nirupadhi. 


MAHaVAMSA^ 


CHAPTER Vll 

Conquest of Ceylon (portion) 


sakkena vuttamatto so lankam agamma sajjukam 
paribbajakavesena rukkhamule upavisi. 
vijayappamukha sabbe tarn upecca apucchisum: 
ayam bho ko nu dipo ti lankadipo ti so’bravi, 
na santi manuja ettha na ca hessati vo bhayam. 
iti vatva kundikaya te jalena nisinciya 
suttani ca tesain hatthesu laggetva nabhasagama. 
dassesi sonirupena paricarikayakkhini. 
eko tarn variyanto pi rajaputtena anvaga ; 
gamamhi vijjamanamhi bhavanti sunakha iti. 
tassa ca samini tattha kuvanna nama yakkhini 
nisidi rukkhamulamhi kantanti tapasi viya. 


tam gahetva surungayam ravantam yakkhini khipi 
evam ekekaso tattha khipi satta satani ca. 
anayantesu sabbesu vijayo bhayasafikito 
naddhapancayudho gantva disva pokkharanim subham. 
apassam uttinnapadam passam tam c'eva tapasim. 
imaya khalu bhacca me gahita nu ti cintiya. 

* * ♦ 


1 Ed. &tr. by G Tumour, Ceylon, 1837; ed. H. Sumangala and 
DAdS Batuwantudawa, Colombo, 1883; W. Geiger, London, PTS 1908; 
tr. by same scholar and Bode, London, PTS, 1912. 
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yakkbini tava janati mama jalim ti nicchito 
sigham sananam savetva dhanum samdhay’upagato.- 
yakkhim adaya givaya naracavalayena so 
vamahatthena kesesu gahetva dakkhinena tu 
ukkhipitva asim aha: bhacce me dehi dasi tarn 
maremi ti. bhayatta sa jivitam yaci yakkhini: 
jivitam dehi me sami rajjam dassami te aham. 
karissam’itthikiccam ca kiccam c’annam yathicchitamc 

* * * 

tassa sutva tatha katva sabbayakkhe aghatayi, 
sayam pi laddhavijayo yakkharajapasadhanam. 
pasadhanehi sesehi tarn tarn bhaccam pasadhayi. 
katipaham vasitv’ettha tambapannim upagami. 
navaya bhumim otinna vijayappamukha tada 
kilanta panina bhumim alambiya nisidisum. 
tambabhumirajophuttho tambapani yato ahu^ 
so deso c"eva dipo ca tambapanni tato ahu. 
sihabahunarindo so siham adinnava iti 
sihalo tena sambandha ete sabbe pi sihala. 


MlLINDA-PAl^HA^ 
(Portion of Vagga V) 

raja aha: bhante nagasena kena karanena 

manussa na sabbe samaka anne appayuka 
anne dighayuka ahne bavhabadha anhe 
appabadha anne dubbanna anne 
vannavanto anne appesakkha anne 
mahesakkha anne appabhoga anne 
mahabhoga anne nicakulina anne 
mahakulina anne duppanna anne 
pannavanto ti. 


1 Ed. V. Trenckner, London, 1880; tr. Rhys Davids, SBE, 35, 36. 
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thefo aha: kissa pana maharaja rukkha 
na sabbe samaka anne ambila anne 
lavana anne tittaka anne kajuka. 
anne kasava anne madhura ti. 
manhami bhanie bijanam nanakaranenati. 

evam eva kho maharaja kammanam 
nanakaranena manussa na sabbe 
samaka anne appayuka anne dighayuka 
anne bavhabadha anne appabadha 
anne dubbanna anne vannavanto 
anne appesakkha anne mahesakkha 
anne appabhoga anne mahabhoga 
anne nicakulina anne mahakulina 
anne duppanna anne pannavanto. 
bhasitam-p-etam maharaja bhagavata 
kammassaka manavasatta kammadayada 
kammayoni kammabandhu kammapatisarana. 
kammam satte vibhajati yad idam hinappanitatayati. 
kallo si bhante nagasena ti. 

raja aha: bhante nagasena tumhe bhanatha: 

kin ti imam dukkham nirujjheyya annan 
ca dukkham na uppajjeyya ti. 
etadattha maharaja amhakam pabbajja ti. 
kirn patigacc’ eva vayamitena nanu 
sampatte kale vayamitabban ti. 

thero aha: sampatte kale maharaja vayamo 

akiccakaro bhavati patigacc* eva vayamo 
kiccakaro bhavati, 
opammain karohi ti. 

tain kirn mannasi maharaja : yada tvarn 
pipasito bhaveyyasi tada tvarn udapanam 
khanapeyyasi talakain khanapeyyasi: paniyain 
pivissami ti. 

na hi bhante ti. 
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evam eva kho maharaja sampatte kale 
vayamo akiccakaro bhavati pafigacc’ eva 
vayamo kiccakaro bhavati ti. 

bhiyyo opammam karohi ti. 

tain kim mannasi maharaja: yada tvam 
bubhukkhito bhaveyyasi tada khettam 
kasapeyyasi salim ropapeyyasi dhannam 
atiharapeyyasi: bhattam bhunjissami ti. 
na hi bhante ti. 

evarp eva kho maharaja sampatte kale 
vayamo akiccakaro bhavati patigacc’ eva 
vayamo kiccakaro bhavati ti. 

bhiyyo opammam karohi ti. 

tarn kim mannasi maharaja: yada te 
sahgamo paccupatthito bhaveyya tada 
tvam parikham khanapeyyasi pakarain 
karapeyyasi gopurain karapeyyasi attalakain 
karapeyyasi dhannam atiharapeyyasi tada 
tvain hatthismim sikkheyasi assasmim 
sikkheyyasi rathasmim sikkheyasi dhanusmim 
sikkheyasi tharusmiin sikkheyyasi ti. 
na hi bhante ti. 

evam eva kho maharaja 
sampatte kale vayamo akiccakaro bhavati 
pajigacc' eva vayamo kiccakaro bhavati 
bhasitam-p’-etam maharaja bhagavata: 
patigacc’ eva tarn kayira yam janna hitam attano 
na sakatikacintaya manta dhiro parakkame. 

yatha sakatiko nama samam hitva mahapatham 
visamam maggam aruyha akkhacchinno va jhayati. 

evam dhamma apakkamma adhammam auuvattiya 
mano maccumukham patto akkhacchinno va socati ti. 
kallo si bhante nagasena ti. 
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DHAMMAPADA^ (SELECTION) 

1. akkodhena jine kodham asadhum sadhuna jine 
jine kadariyam danena saccena alikavadinam. 

2. andhabhuto ayam loko tanuk’ettha vipassati 
sakunto jalamutto Va appo saggaya gacchati. 

3. appassuta ’yam puriso balivaddo va jivati 
mamsani tassa vaddhanti panna tassa na vaddhati. 

4. arogga parama labha santutthi paramam dhanam 
vissasaparama nati nibbonam paramam sukham. 

5. uttitthe nappamajjeyya dhammain sucaritam care 
dhammacari sukham seti asmiin loke paramhi ca. 

6. ekam dhammam atitassa musavadissa jantuno 
vitinnaparalokassa natthi papam akariyam. 

7. etha passath’ imam lokam cittain rajararathupamam 
yattha bala visidanti natthi sahgo vijanatain. 

8. cakkhuna samvaro sadhu sadhu sotena samvaro 
ghanena samvaro sadhu sadhu jivhaya sainvaro. 

9. kayena samvaro sadhu sadhu vacaya sainvaro 
manasa samvaro sadhu sadhu sabbattha sainvaro. 
sabbattha sarnvuto bhikkhu sabbadukkha pamuccati. 

10. jayain verain pasavati dukkhain seti parajito 
upasanto sukham seti hitva jayaparajayain. 

11. dunniggahassa lahuno yatthakamanipatino 
cittassa damatho sadhu cittam dantam sukhavaharn. 

12. na paresam vilomani na paresam katakatain 
attano’va avekkheyya katani akatani ca. 

13. na tena pandito hoti yavata bahu bhasati 
khemi averi abhayo pandito’ti pavuccati. 

14. na jatahi na gottehi na jacca hoti brahmano 

yamhi saccain ca dhammo ca so suci so ca brahmano. 

1 Of the many editions, mention may be made of the one by V. 

Fausboll, J855. 
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15. na ve kadariya devalokam vajanti 
bala have nappasamsanti danam 
dhiro ca danam anumodamano 
ten’eva so hoti sukhi parattha. 

16. passa cittakatam bimbam arukayam samussitam 
aluram bahusahkappam yassa natihi dhuvam thiti. 

17. ma piyehi samagancBi appiyeM kudacanam 
piyanam adassanam dukkham appiyauahca dassanam. 

18. ma vjoca pharusam kamci vutta paHvadeyyu tarn 
dukkha hi sarambhakatha patidanda phuseyyu tarn. 

19. yathapi puppharasimha kayira malagune bahu 
evam jatena maccena kattabbam kusalam bahum. 

20. yassa kayena vacaya manasa natthi dukkatam 
samvutam tihi thanehi tarn aham brumi brahmanam. 

21. yathapi mule anupaddave dalhe 
chinnopi rukkho punareva rtihati 
evam pi tanhanusaye anuhate 
nivvattati dukkhamidam punappuBam. 

22. yassa papam katam kammam 
kusalena pithiyati 

so imam lokam pabhaseii 
abbha mutto ’va candima. 

23. yo sahassam sahassena sahgame manuse jine 
ekam ca jeyyam aiianam sa ve sahgamaj’uttamo. 

24. sabbe tasanti dandassa sabbe bhayanti maccuno 
attanam upamam kaiva na haneyya na ghataye. 

25. sabbe tasanti dandassa sabbesam jivitam piyam 
attanam upamam katva na haneyya na ghataye. 

26. sukha matteyyata loke atho petteyyata sukha 
sukha samannata loke atho brahmannata sukha. 

27. hananti bhoga dummedham no ce paragavesino 
bhogatanhaya dummedho hanti anne’ava attanam. 
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JAVA-SAKUNA-JaTAKAM^ 

atite varanasiyam brahmadatte rajjam karente 
bodhisatto himavanta-padase rukkha-kottha-sakuno 
hutva nibbatti. ath’ekassa sihassa mamsam 
Ichadantassa atthi gale laggi, galo uddhuniayi, 
gocaram ganhitum na sakkoti. khara vedana 
vattanti. atha nam so sakuno gocara-pasuto 
disva sakhaya nillno kin te samma dukkhatiti 
pucchi. so tarn attham acikkhi ‘ahan te samma 
etam atthim apaneyyam, bhayena te mukham 
pavisitum na visahami, khadeyyasi pi man’ti. 
ma bhayi salnma. naham tarn khadami. jivitam 
me dehiti. so ‘sadhu’ ti tain passena nipajjapet^a 
ko janati kim p'esa karissati ti cintetva yatha 
mukham pi dahitum na sakkoti tatha tassa 
adharotthe ca uttarotthe ca dandakam 
thapetva mukham pavisitva aiJhikotim tundena 
pahari. atthi patitva gatam. so atthim pateva 
sihassa mukhato nikkhamanto dandakam tundena 
paharitva patbnto nikkhamitva sakkhagge niliyi. 
siho nirogo hutva ekadivasam vanamahisam 
vadhitva khadati. sakuno vimamsissami nan 
ti tassa uparibhage sakhaya niliyitva tena 
saddhim sallapanto pathamam gathara aha: 

akaramhase te kiccam yam balam ahuvamhase, 
migaraja namo ty-atthu, api kinci labhamase. 

tarn sutva siho dutiyam gatham aha: 

mama lohita-bhakkhassa niccam luddani kubbato, 
dant’antara-gato santo tarn bahum yam hi jivasiti 

1 No. 308. The standard edition of the Jataka book is that byV. 
Fausboll, vols, I—VII (Vol. VII—index by D. Andersen), London, 
1877—1897. Partly tr. by Rhys Davids, London, 1880. Another note¬ 
worthy translation is the one by various hands under the editorship of 
E. B. Cowell, Vols. I—VI, Cambridge. 1895—1907; vol. VII Index. 
Complete German tr. by Julius Dutoit, Leipzig, 1908 ff. 
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tarn sutva sakuno itara dve gatha abhasi: 

akatannum akattaram katassa appatikarakam 
yasmim katannuta n’atthi nirattlia tassa sevana. 
yassa sammukha-cinnena miltadhammo na labbhati 
anusuyyam anakkosam sanikam tamha apakkame ti. 
evam vatva so sakuno pakkami. 


DHAMMIKA’SUTTA 

[It is said that the Buddha was once dwelling in the 
Jeta Grove in the monastery of Anathapindika. At that 
time, Upasaka Dhammika, with five hundred Upasakas, 
approached him and asked him as to how a disciple could 
be good. The Buddha replied to him saying the rules of 
conduct to be followed by a monk and a lay devotee. We 
give here a selection of verses from amongst those in which 
the rules for a householder are laid down.] 

panam na hane na ca ghatayeyya 
na canujanna hantam paresara 
sabbesu bhutesu nidhaya dandam 
ye thavara ye ca tasanti loke. 
tato adinnam parivajjyeyya 
kinci kvaci savako bujjhamano 
na haraye haratam nannujanna 
sabbam adinnam parivajjayeyya. 

abrahmacariyam parivajjayeyya 
angarakasum jalitam va vinnu 

asambhunanto pana brahmacariyam 
parassa daram natikkameyya. 

sabbagato va parisaggato va 
ekassa c’eko na musa bhaneyya 
na bhanaye bhanatam nanujanna 
sabbarp abhutarn parivajjayeyya. 
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majjan ca panam na samacareyya 
dhammam imam rocaye yo gahattho 
na payaye pipatara nanujanna 
ummadanantam ili natn viditva. 

panam na hane na cadinnam adiye 
musa na bhase na ca majjapo siya 
abrahmacariya virameyya methuna 
rattim na bhunjeyya vikalabhojanam. 

malam na dhare na ca gandham acare 
mance chamayara va sayetha santhate 
etam hi atthangikara ah’ uposatham 
buddhena dukkhantaguna pakasitam. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


MAHaKACCaYANA^ 

No brother should occupy himself with busy works ; he 
should keep clear of people and should not strive (to copy 
nor to emulate). The greedy person who seeks to taste the 
full feast of life neglects the good that brings true happiness. 

The patronage of bows and gifts and treats from wealthy 
people is a treacherous bog. For erring humanity it is like a 
slender dart which, embedded in flesh, is difiBcult to extricate. 

The actions of a man are not bad because of what another 
person (says or does). He must himself abstain from what 
is wrong. The mortals are the offspring of their own acts. 
One does not become a thief or a sage by another man’s 
word. Even gods know him to be as he himself thinks he is. 

People do not understand that we are here but for a brief 
while. All strife and quarrels cease for those who realise 
this truth. The wise man, though bereft of wealth, alone 
lives. Without wisdom even a wealthy man does not live. 

One hears all with the ear, sees everything with the eye. It 
does not behove a sensible man to ignore what is not heard 
or seen. Let one, endowed with eyes, be like a blind person, 
a man with ears like one deaf, one with wisdom be like one 
dumb and a strong man be like a weak man. When the 
thing of genuine good arises, let it be for him the nesting 
place of thought. 


SAPPAKA 

When I see the crane, with its clear white wines outstre- 
tehed in fear of the black cloud, seeking shelter, borne to a 
safe nest, the river Ajakarni gives me joy. 

1 The translation of the extracts from the Thera-gatha and Then- 
gatlia is based on the rendering by Rhys Davids. 
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When I see the crane, very clear and white, stricken with 
fear of the black cloud, finding no shelter nearby, seeks refuge 
of the rocky cave, the river AjakaranI gives me delight. 

Who does not take delight in seeing there on both the 
banks clumps of rose-apple trees in fine rows behind the 
great cave (of my abode), or in hearing the soft croak of the 
frogs well rid of their undying deadly foes proclaim “It is 
not time to-day to run away from the mountain-stream. The 
beautiful AjakaranI is safe and conducive to welfare.’’ 

subha 

A rogue obstructed the way of the nun Subha who was 
passing through the lovely mango-grove of Jivaka. Subha 
told him. What wrong have I committed to you that you 
stand in my way? O friend, no man should touch a woman 
who has renounced the world. 

So has my master ordained in the precepts we honour and 
follow, so has the welcome one taught in the training 
wherein they have taught me purified and holy discipline. 
Why do you block my way? 

Why do you, with an impure mind, full of passion, obs¬ 
truct the way of me who am pure, free from passion and 
attachment everywhere. 

You are young and sinless, what will renunciation do to 
you? Throw off the yellow robe; come, we shall enjoy 
ourselves in the blossoming woodland. 

On all sides the trees, filled with the incense of blossoms, 
waft sweetness. It is the advent of spring, the pleasant season. 
Come, let us enjoy ourselves in the flowering woodland. 

If you act up to my word, come to (my) house and live 
happily dwelling in a mansion; let handmaids serve you. 

Put on fine Benares silk, don garlands, use unguents. I 
give you many and varied ornaments made with gold, gems 
and pearls. 
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You, who seek the child of the Buddha, are wanting to 
traverse in a place devoid of path, to get the moon as a play¬ 
thing and to cross the (mountain) Meru. 

I am disciple of the Welcome One, onward is the march 
of me riding the car of the road that is eightfold. With the 
darts drawn out of my wounds and my spirit purged of 
drugging intoxicants, I feel happy in the empty abode where 
I have come. 

I have seen a puppet, well painted, with new wooden 
spindles, slyly fastened with strings and with pins and made 
to dance in various ways. 

But, if the strings and the pins be all drawn out and 
loosened and scattered so that the puppet be made non-exis¬ 
tent and broken to pieces, on which of the parts will you set 
your heart? 

In the same manner, the little bodies do not exist without 
those attributes: they do not survive without attributes. 
Whereon will you set your heart? 

Readily did the beautiful maiden extract her eye and 
gave it to him saying “Here, you take your eye”. With her 
heart unattached she did not sin. 

His lust at once ceased and he asked for her forgiveness 
saying “May you, pure and holy, recover your sight. Never 
again shall I dare offend you in this way. 

Released from him that nun went to the great Buddha. 
As she beheld the features born of the greatest merit, her eye 
became as before. 


ANOPAMa 

Daughter of the treasurer Majjha, I, endowed with com¬ 
plexion and beauty, was born in a high family possessed of 
prosperity and vast wealth. 

My hand was sought by princes and merchants’ sons and 
messengers were sent to my father with the message “Give 
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to me Anopama, I will give in gold and gems eightfold the 
weight of your daughter Anopama.” 

I, however, having seen the Enlightened one. Chief of the 
world and the Supreme, bowed at his feet and sat aside. 

That Gotama out of pity taught Dhamma to me. Seated 
there I touched in heart the Anagami-fruit, the third of the 
Paths. Then having cut off my hair I took to homeless mendi¬ 
cancy. 

It is the seventh night that my craving dried up. 
punnika 

O Brahmin, afraid of what do you ever go down into the 
river? Why with shivering limbs do you suffer bitter cold? 
O Punnika, even though aware, why do you ask this to one 
who by pious act obstructs the effect of sinful act? 

One who either in age or youth commits sin is released 
from it by bath in water. Who, I wonder, the ignorant of the 
ignorant, told you that one gets rid of sin by bath in water? 

If that were so, all the frogs, tortoises, snakes, porpoises 
and other aquatic creatures would go to heaven. Butchers 
of sheep and swine, fishermen and hunters, thieves, execu¬ 
tioners and all other perpetrators of sinful acts would have 
been released from sin by ablution. If these rivers could 
wash off your sins committed earlier, then they would wash 
off your merit too leaving you stripped and bare. 

DHANIYA-SUTTA^ 

1. *T have boiled (my) rice. I have milked (my cows)”— 
so said the herdsman Dhaniya,—“I am living together with 
my fellows near the banks of the Mahi (river), (my) house is 
covered, the fire is kindled: therefore, if thou like, rain, 
O Sky!” 

l Taken from Fausboll’s translation in SBE, vol. X. 
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2. “I am free from anger, free from stubbornness”—so 
said Bhgavat,—“I am abiding for one night near the banks of 
the Mahi (river), my house is uncovered, the fire (of passions) 
is extinguished: therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky !” 

* ♦ * 

5. “My wife is obedient, not wanton,”—so said the herds¬ 
man Dhaniya,—“for a long time she has been living together 
<with me), she is winning, and I hear nothing wicked of her: 
therefore, if thou like, rain, O sky!” 

* * * 

6. “My mind is obedient, delivered (from all world¬ 
liness).’—so said Bhagavat,—“it has been for a long time 
highly cultivated and well-subdued, there is no longer any¬ 
thing wicked in me: therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky!” 

# * ♦ 

9. “I have cows, 1 have calves,”—so said the herdsman 
Dhaniya,—“I have cows in calf and heifers, and I have also 
a bull as lord over the cows : therefore, it thou like, rain, 
O Sky!” 

10. “I have no cows, I have no calves,”—so said 
Bhagavat,—“I have no cows in calf and no heifers, and I have 
no bull as a lord over the cows: therefore, if thou like, rain, 
O Sky!” 

.11, “The stakes are driven in, and cannot be shaken,”— 
so said the herdsman Dhaniya,—"the ropes are made of 
Munja grass, new and well-made, the cows will not be able to 
break them: therefore, if you like, rain, O Sky!” 

12, “Having, like a bull, rent the bonds; having, like an 
elephant, broken through the galukkhi creeper. I shall not 
again enter into a womb; therefore, if thou like, rain, O Sky! ” 

13. Then at once a shower poured down, filling both sea 
and land. Hearing the sky raining, Dhaniya spoke thus: 

9 
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14. “No small gain indeed (has accrued) to us since we 
have seen Bhagavat; we take refuge in thee, O (thou who 
art) endowed with the eye (of wisdom); be thou our master, 
O great Muni! ” 

15. “Both my wife and myself are obedient; (if) we lead 
a holy life before Sugata, we shall conquer birth and death, 
and put an end to pain.” 

16. “He who has sons has delight in sons,”—so said 
the wicked Mara,—“he who has cows has delight likewise in 
cows; for upadhi (substance) is the delight of man. but he 
who has no upadhi has no delight. 

17 “He who has sons has care with (his) sons,”—so said 
the Bhagavat,—“he who has cows has likewise care with (his) 
cows; for upadhi (is the cause of) people’s cares, but he who 
has no upadhi has no care,” 


MAHAVAMSA 
CONQUEST OF CEYLON^ 

6-11. And no sooner had the god received the charge from 
Sakka than he came speedily to Lanka and sat down 
at the foot of a tree in the guise of a wandering 
ascetic. And all the followers of Vijaya came to 
him and asked him, ‘What island is this. Sir?’ ‘The 
island of Lanka,’ he answered. ‘There are no men 
here and here no dangers will arise’. And when he 
had spoken so and sprinkled water on them from his 
water-vessel, and had wound a thread about their 
hands he vanished through the air. And there 
appeared, in the form of a bitch, a Yakkhini who was 


1 Taken from the Eng. tr. by W. Geiger. 
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an attendant (of Kuvanna). One (of Vijaya’s men) 
went after her. although he was forbidden by the 
prince (for he thought), ‘Only where there is a village 
are dogs to be found’. Her mistress, a Yakkhini 
Kuvanna. sat there at the foot of a tree spinning, as 
a woman-hermit might. 

1^*17» Then the Yakkhini seized him. and hurled him who 
cried about in a chasm. And there in like manner 
she hurled (all) the seven hundred one by one after 
him. And when they all did not return, fear came on 
Vijaya ; armed with the five weapons he set out, and 
when he beheld the beautiful pond, where he saw no 
footstep of any man coming forth, but saw that 
woman-hermit there, he thought: 

19-22, This is surely a Yakkhini, she knows my rank’, and 
swiftly, uttering his name, he came at her drawing 
his bow. He caught the Yakkhini in the noose about 
the neck, and seizing her hair with his left hand he 
lifted his sword in the right and cried. ‘Slave! give 
me back my men. or I slay thee! ’ Then, tormented 
with fear, the Yakkhini prayed him for her life. ‘Spare 
my life. Sir. 1 will give thee a kingdom and do thee 
a woman’s service and other service as thou wilt’. 

35-39. Since he listened to her and did even (as she said) 
he slew all the Yakkhas, and when he had fought 
victoriously he himself put on the garments of the 
Yakkha king and bestowed the other raimentlon one 
and another of his followers. When he had spent 
some days at that spot he went to Tambapanni. 
When those who were commanded by Vijaya landed 
from their ship, they sat down wearied, resting their 
hands upon the ground—and since their hands were 
reddened by touching the dust of the red earth that 
region and also the island were (named) Tamba¬ 
panni. 
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But the king Sihabahu, since he had slain the lion (was 
called) Sihala and. by reason of the ties between him and 
them, all those (followers of Vijaya) were also (called) 
Sihala. 


MlLINDAPAmA^ 

The king said: ‘Why is it, Nagasena, that all men are not 
alike, but some are short-lived and some long-lived, some 
sickly and some healthy, some ugly and some beautiful, 
some without influence and some of great power, some 
poor and some wealthy, some low-born and some high¬ 
born, some stupid and some wise?’ 

The Elder replied; ‘Why is it that all vegetables are not 
alike, but some sour, and some salt, and some pungent 
and some acid, and some astringent, and some sweet?' 

T fancy. Sir, it is because they come from different 
kinds of seeds.’ 

‘And just so, great kings, are the difierences you have 
mentioned among man to be explained. For it has been 
said by the Blessed One: “Beings, O Brahmin, have 
each their own Karma, are inheritors of Karma, belong to 
the tribe of their Karma, are relatives by Karma, have 
each their Karma as their protecting overlord. It is Karma 
that divides them up into low and high and the like 
divisions.” 

‘Very good, Nagasena 1’ 

The king said: ‘You told me, Nagasena, that your 
renunciation was to the end that this sorrow might perish 
away, and no further sorrow might spring up’. ‘Yes, that 
is so.’ 

‘But is that renunciation brought about by previous 
efiort, or to be striven after now, in this present time?’ 


1 Taken from tr. by Rhys Davids. 
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The Elder replied: ‘Effort is now concerned with what still 
remains to be done, former effort has accomplished what 
it had to do.’ 

‘Give me an illustration'. 

'Now what do you think, O king? Is it when you 
feel thirst that you would set to work to have a well or 
an artificial lake dug out, with the intention of getting 
some water to drink?' 

'Certainly not. Sir,' 

‘Just so, great king, is effort concerned now with 
what still remains to be done, former effort, has accom¬ 
plished what it had to do.' 

‘Give me a further illustration.’ 

Now what do you think, O king? Is it when you 
feel hungry that you set to work to have fields ploughed 
and seed planted and crops reaped with the intention of 
getting some food to eat?’ 

‘Certainly not, Sii’. 

‘Just so, great king, is effort concerned now with what 
still remains to be done, former effort has accomplished 
what it had to do. 

‘Give me a further illustration*. 

‘Now what do you think, O king. Is it when the 
battle is set in array against you that you set to work to 
have a moat dug, and a rampart put up, and a watch 
tower built, and a stronghold formed, and stores of food 
collected? Is it then that you would have yourself taught 
the management of elephants, or horsemanship, or the 
use of the chariot and the bow, or the art of fencing?’ 

‘Certainly not. Sir’. 

‘Just so, great king, is effort concerned now with what 
still remains to be done, former effort has accomplished what 
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it had to do. For it has been thus said, O kiog, by the 
Blessed One: 

“Betimes let each wise man work out 
That which he sees to be his weal! 

Not with the carter’s mode of thought, but firm 
Let him, with resolution, step right out. 

As a carter who has left the smooth high road. 

And turned to byways rough, broods ill at ease— 
(Like him who hazards all at dice, and fails)— 

So the weak mind who still reglects the good. 

And follows after evil, grieves at heart. 

When fallen into the power of death, as he. 

The ruined gamester, in his hour of need.” 

•Very good, NagasenaU 


DHAMMAPADA 

1. Conquer wrath by wrathlessness, the dishonest by 
honesty, the miserly by gifts and ehe liar by truth. 

2. This world is full of darkness, very few people can see 
well here; very few indeed attain to heaven like a bird 
released from the net. 

3. A man of little learning lives like a bull. His flesh 
increases, but his intelligence does not. 

4. Freedom from disease is the greatest acquisition, 
contentment the greatest treasure, faith the best 
kinsman and Nibbana the supreme bliss. 

5. Be up, do not be idle; practise virtue, A virtuous 
man lives happily in this world and beyond. 

6. There is no sin which cannot be committed by a man 

who transgresses only Dhamma, speaks the untruth 
and does not believe in the existence of the other 
world. 
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1. Come, look at this wonderful world (of the body) like 
a king’s chariot to which fools are attracted and to 
which there is no attachment on the part of those who 
have sound knowledge. 

S. Salutary is the restraint of the eye and the ear. Of the 
nose and tongue control is good. 

9. Control of the body is beneficial. Good is restraint 
in speech and thought. Restraint m all things is 
good. Practising restraint everywhere a monk is 
released from all misery. 

10. Victory breeds enmity, one who is vanquished lives in 
grief. One who is tranquil lives happily casting off 
victory and defeat. 

11. Good is the control of the mind which is difficult to 
control, fickle and falls wherever it likes. A restrained 
mind leads to happiness. 

12. Do not look at other's faults and their acts of 
commission and omission. Examine your own 
commissions and omissions, 

13. One does not become a learned man for the fact that 
one talks much. He who does good to others, is free 
from enmity and fearless is said to be learned. 

14. One does not become a Brahmana by matted locks, 
nor by lineage, nor by caste. He is happy, he is a 
Brahmana in whom reside truth and virtue. 

15. Misers do not reach the domain of gods. It is fools 
that do not praise gifts. The wise man, approving 
of gifts, becomes happy in the world by means of that 
(approval) alone. 

16. Look at this bedecked body which is mangled, 
disease-stricken, full of desires and which has no 
stability. 


V 
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17. Do not associate with the dear ones, never associate 
with those who are not dear. The absence of the 
dear and the presence of those who are not dear are 
painful. 

18. Do not speak harshly to anybody. Those who are 
spoken to will answer you in the like manner. Painful 
are the words of anger, retribution will affect you. 

19. As from a heap of flowers one makes many garlands, 
so a mortal should do many good deeds. 

20. I call him Brahmana who has done no wrong in body, 
speech and thought, and is on his guard in these three. 

21. Asa tree, though cut off, grows again if its root is 
safe, so if the causes of thirst are not removed this 
misery (of life) returns again and again. 

22. He, the sinful act done by whom is covered with holy 
deeds, illuminates this world like the moon freed 
from the cloud. 

23. He who conquers the self alone is the greatest of 
warriors, (greater than) one who vanquishes in battle 
thousand times thousand people. 

24. All fear the rod, all are afraid of death. Do not kill 
or cause to be killed (others) considering them to be 
like yourself. 

25. All dread the rod, to all life is dear. Do not kill or 
cause to be killed (others) considering them to be 
like yourself. 

26. In the world conducive to happiness is service to 
the mother and father. In the world the state of an 
ascetic and the state of a Brahmana lead to happiness. 

27. The enjoyments destroy the foolish if they do not 

look at the other shore. 
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Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodhisatta came to life as a woodpecker in the 
Himalaya country. 

Now a certain lion, while devouring his prey, had a bone 
stuck in his throat. His throat swelled up so that he could 
not take any food and severe pains set in. Then this wood¬ 
pecker, while intent on seeking its own food, as it was 
perched on a bough, saw the lion and asked him, saying, 
‘Friend, what ails you ?”He told him what was the matter, 
and the bird said, "I would take the bone out of your throat, 
friend, but I dare not put my head into your mouth, for fear 
you should eat me up.” 

“Do not be afraid, friend ; I will not eat you up. Only 
save my life.” 

“All right,” said the bird, and ordered the lion to lie 
down upon his side. Then it thought. “Who knows what 
this fellow will be about?” And to prevent his closing his 
mouth, it fixed a stick between his upper and lower jaw. 
and then putting its head into the lion’s mouth it struck the 
end of the bone with its beak. The bone fell out and dis¬ 
appeared. And then the woodpecker drew out its head from 
the lion’s mouth, and with a blow from its beak knocked out 
the stick, and hopping oS sat on the top of a bough. 

The lion recovered from his sickness, and one day was 
devouring a wild buffalo which he had killed. Thought the 
woodpecker: “I will now put him to the test,” and perching 
on a bough above the lion’s head, it fell to conversing with 
him and uttered the first stanza: 

Kindness as much as in us lay. 

To thee, my lord, we once did show: 

On us in turn, we humbly pray. 

Do thou a trifling boon bestow. 


1 From the translation in the Jataka, ed. Cowell, vol. III. 
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On bearing this the lion repeated the second stanza: 

To trust thy head to a lion’s jaw, 

A creature red in tooth and claw. 

To dare such a deed and be living still. 

Is token enough of my good will. 

The woodpecker on hearing this uttered two more stanzas: 
From the base ingrate hope not to obtain 
The due requital of good service done ; 

From bitter thought and angry word refrain. 

But haste the presence of the wretch to shun. 

With these words the woodpecker flew away. 


DHAMMIKA-SUTTA^ 

Putting aside punishment towards all living beings 
In the world, whether movable or immovable, let him not 
Destroy life, nor cause others to destroy life, and 
Also not approve of others killing. 

Then the Savaka knowing (that it belongs to others) 
Stealing from any place should be avoided ; let him 
Not cause others to steal, not approve of others stealing 
All stealing should be avoided. 

The wise householder should avoid an unchaste life 
As he would a burning charcoal pit; 

If he is unable to lead a chaste life, 

Let him not transgress with another’s wife. 

One should not tell lies to another 
Whether in a public place or in an assembly ; 

Let him not cause others to tell lies, nor approve of others 

telling lies. 

All sorts of falsehood should be avoided. 


1 Translation from the ed. of the Suttanipata, pt. II, by Sister 
Vajira, Sarnath. 
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The householder who approves of this teaching 
Knowing that (drinking intoxicants) ends in madness 
Should not indulge in drinking intoxicating liquors ; 

Nor should cause others to drink, nor approve of others’ 

drinking. 


Let him not destroy any living being, let him 
Not take what has not been given (to him), 

Let him not speak falsely, and let him not drink 

intoxicating drinks. 

Let him refrain from unchate sexual intercourse 
And let him not eat at night untimely food. 

Let him not wear garlands, nor use perfumes. 

Let him lie on a cot or on the ground;— 

This they call the eightfold observance 
Proclaimed by thh Buddha who has overcome pain. 


GLOSSARY 


[Some of the important technical terms, frequently 
used in Pali literature, are listed below with their 
respective connotations. Sanskrit (Skt.) equivalents 
of the Pali words have been given, where possible.] 

In English Alphabetical order. 

Anatta (Skt. Andtma) —Absence of soul. Non-recognition 
of the existence of soul regarded as imperishable 
according to orthodox Hindu philosophy. 

Ardhat —One who has attained Nirvana. This is the ideal of 
personal life according to the Buddhists of the Thera- 
vada school, 

Ariya-sacca (Skt. Aryasatyo) —The four noble truths, viz. 
Suffering, Source (of suffering). Suppression (ot 
suffering) and Way (to the cessation of suffering). 
These are the fundamental ideas of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy. 

A pfhahgika-magga (Skt^ A^fdhgika-mdrga) —The eightfold 
path which, if resorted to, is believed to lead to 
Nirvana after annihilating the hindrances like Tanhd 
(see below). The eight things are right view, right 
thought, right speech, right action, right living, right 
recollection, right meditation, right resolution. 

Bodhi —Enlightenment, awakening. 

Bodhisatta (Skt. Bodhisattva) —Literally it means a being 
possessing bodhi (enlightenment) which has not yet 
ripened to s!amyak-sambodhi or perfect enlightenment. 
One, possessed of eminent moral and intellectual 
qualities the most striking of which is compassionate¬ 
ness, whose life has been dedicated to the service 
of humanity. It is the ideal of life, according to the 
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Buddhists of the Mahayana sect. Gautama has been 
designated by this term in his supposed existences 
prior to the attainment of Buddhahood. 

Brahmavihara—The. qualities, viz, Maitri (love). Karuna 
(pity), Mudita (sympathy in joy) and Upek§a (equani¬ 
mity) by which the highest mental states are believed 
to be gained. 

Cetiya (Skt. Caitya) —A Stiipa or memorial column built over 
a burial or burning place; a room for the purpose of 
meditation. 

fljnoydna—“The lesser or inadequate vessel.” This is the 
name given to the earlier Buddhist schools by those 
belonging to the Mahayana (see below). The principal 
doctrines of the Hinayana agree with those of the 
Theravada as found in the Pali canonical literature. 
According to the Hinayanists, Nirvana or individual 
liberation is the perfect salvation. The Hinayana 
is so called by the followers of the Mahayana because 
the latter think that the doctrines of the former are 
not capable of enabling all beings to get over suffer¬ 
ing. 

Iddhi {Skt. Rddhi) —The kind of mental power unattainable 
to ordinary people. 

Karuna —See Brahma-vihara above. 

Khandha {Skt. Skandha) —A part of a whole thing, ingredients 
of the worldly existence; the constituents of the indi¬ 
vidual. The five Khandhas are Rupa, Vedana, 
Safina (=Skt. Samjna), Samkhara (-Skt. Samskara) 
and Vififiana (Skt. Vijfiana). These mean respectively 
form, feeling, notion, mental dispositions, clear cons¬ 
ciousness or discrimination. 

Mahayana —"The great vessel”. Name of a sect of the 
Buddhishts, so called because the followers of this sect 
believe that its doctrines in comparison with those of 
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the Hinayana, are capable of leading a larger number 
of people, in fact the whole of humanity, to the end 
of sufiering. The doctrines of this sect are believed 
to have been taught by the Buddha to the selected 
few from amongst his disciples. According to the 
Mahayana. Bodhisatta is the ideal of life instead of 
the Arhat of the Hinayanists. 

Majjhima patipada-The Midddle path between the two 
extremes, i.e. to indulge excessively in pleasures and 
to practise too much of austerities. 

Mem (Skt. Maitri)—See Brahma-vihara above. 

Muditd—See Brahma-vihara above. 

W/hha/m (Skt. Nirvana)—The highest goal of the Buddhists, 
according to a sect of them. It consists in the total 
destruction of anger, delusion, desire etc. 

Parittd —Protection, removal or warding off. In the TipUaka 
it is used in the sense of exorcism and benediction. 
Name of a rite observed in Ceylon : in it monks recite 
portions of the Tipitaka for warding off evil spirits. 

Paficca’samuppada (Skt. Pratitya-samutpada) The doctrine 
according to which whatever originates is dependent 
on a cause. 

Pavarana—The ceremony following Vassavasa ; in it the 
monks confess, before a gathering, to the lapses 
committed by them. 

Para/JH/a—Perfection. A state of spiritual fulness or success 
gained by Bodhisattva in order to attain Buddhahood. 
The perfections are ten, according to Theravada 
and six according to the Mahayana. The ten perfect- 
tions are generosity, virtue (i.e. obedience to the com¬ 
mandments), renunciation of the world, wisdom, 
energy, patience, truthfulness, determination, friend¬ 
liness towards all creatures and equanimity. 
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Puggala (Skt. Pudgala)—Individual person as distinguished 
from a group or class. It also means character or 
soul. 

S'amsara—Worldly life, re-birth ; the opposite of Nirvana. 

Sotapatti—ThQ state of a sotapanna, conversion, sanctifica¬ 
tion ; the first step towards the attainment of 
Nirvana. 

Tanha (Skt. Trsna)—Desire, lust for life ; this is the cause of 
re-birth. 

Tfl/Ziaga/a—Literally meaning one who follows in the foot¬ 
steps of the predecessors, it refers to the Buddha. 

Thera-vada—The doctrine of southern Buddhism. Its oldest 
designation is Hlnayana. 

Upasampadd Ordination. The rite performed at the time 
of one’s initiation of the higher form to Buddhism. 

Upek$d See Brahmavihara above. 

Uposatha—The fortnightly assembly of the Buddhists of 
the Saingha ; in it the monks used to confess before 
all to the lapses committed by them. 

Vassdvasa (Skt. Varjavasa)—The place, fixed for the residence 
of the monks for a period of three months in the 
rainy season. For livelihood during this period, they 
used to depend on the neighbouring householders. 

Vihdra A Buddhist monastery ; mental state. 
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